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noitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), 6 W 9 
with all the Latest Improvements for Recon- D FE L L S E L EB RATED 


MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, 
Specially Made for * Pic kinG ur LiGuTs at SEa.’ 

OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having 
High Power and Clear Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 





LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 





CLOTHES WASHED 
WITHOUT RUBBING. 


PLYNINE 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSE 
WIFE AND LAUNDRESS. 


It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing 
of every description are 





agent, and by its use clothe 


In square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Scotch Shortbread 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat 
Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks 


in square and round cakes. 


Christmas Bun (Scotch) 


from five lbs. upwards. 


Scotch Cakes. 


speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, 

and without their being in any way injured. With ita SULTANA. RICE, PLUM, GENOA. TENNIS. 
washing can be done for HALF THE COST, in ONE- TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. COCOANUT. CARAWAY., 
FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. 
LABOUR usually required. Free from smell. Beware ETC. ETC. ETC. 


of Imitations. 


In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from 
all Grocers and Oilmen. 


Scotch 


CONSIGNER— 
R. SIMPSON, Drysatrer, Hawick. 


Oat Cakes, Biscuits, etc., 


IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION 


BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, ann Straw 4 
Deater, 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. ROBER M DO \X/ ELL & SONS 


Hay, Oars, Beans, Bran, Straw, and Moss 
Litter for the Stable. Linskep and other Cakegs, 
and Meats, Turnips, Carkorts, etc., for Cattle. Doc 
Biscuits, Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTaTogEs, 
Manures, SEEDs. Nitrate oF Sopa, etc. 





STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 
19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





R, GRIEVE & CO. 


IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE AND VARIED 
STOCK OF CARPETS AND CURTAIN 
STUFFS, 

THEY ARE ALSO SHOWING 


NOVELTIES IN BAMBOO, WICKER-WORK, 
AND OTHER NICKNACKS. 


DOWN QUILTS, TEA-COSIES, PLUSH TABLE- 
COVERS, ETc. 





Suitable for Presents at this Season. 





83—GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH—83. 


- ENTLEMEN’S 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 


recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposireE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 

















Christmas Presents. 





Rew Year Gifts. 


WILLIAM R. CLAPPERTON & CO. 
59 AND 60 PRINCES STREET 


Are now prepared with all the LATEST NOVELTIES for the approaching SEASON, and 
they respectfully request a Visit from their Patrons and the Public generally. 





CHOICE IMMENSE. 


PRICES MOST REASONABLE. 


THE ARTICLES ARE THE LATEST AND MOST ARTISTIC 
PRODUCTIONS. 


SHIRTS. 
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NOTES 


We have pleasure in publishing to-day a letter on Con- 
servative organisation, and we welcome Mr. MacLeod’s 
reception of our criticisms in the spirit in which they were 
made. The view, however, which we take, and that very 
strongly, of the course which ought to be adopted by the 
Executive of the central organisation in regard to each of 
the matters referred to, is in no degree altered by this 
letter. We firmly adhere to the opinions expressed in 
our article of last week; and we shall take an oppor- 
tunity of recurring to the question. Mr. MacLeod’s 
letter is merely a statement by one who has _prac- 
tical knowledge of the facts, and of the difficulties to be 
overcome. It has never been denied that great difficulties 
lie in the way of such thorough work. To state them is, 
however, no answer to a demand that they should be 
grappled with. We believe it to be fully within the 
power of a Central Executive to remedy the defects we 
indicated. Meanwhile, we merely take exception to Mr. 
MacLeod’s criticism on the figures as to candidates which 
we made use of in our article last week. It was not to 
the number of candidates which the Executive may have 
To have a fit candidate 
up your sleeve is better than to have no candidate at all. 


up their sleeve that we referred. 


But such a suppressed choice does not in the least serve 
the purpose, or possess the great advantages, of a declared 
candidate already in the field. Our figures as to the latter 
were quite accurate. 


Mr. Goscien made a great speech at Birmingham on 
Wednesday night. No speeches made on either side this 
autumn are to be compared with it, except Mr. Balfour's 
at Glasgow and Lord Salisbury’s in the Lyceum. Two 
points in it are particularly worthy of notice. There is 
his complaint of the disorganised state of the Opposition, 
which is to all intents and purposes without a leader in 
the House of Commons ; and there are his remarks on the 
subject of the wheel-tax, which are well worth the serious 
consideration of men of all views. The difficulty of im- 
posing any new tax was admirably driven home by his 
sketch of what would have happened if he had proposed 
to tax ‘ posters’; and his defence of the general financial 
policy of the Government was unassailable. The freshness 
and vigour of the whole speech are simply extraordinary. 


On Thursday night the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the ‘breach of privilege’ com- 
mitted in serving a summons on Mr. Sheehy was discussed 
in the House of Commons. It is curious to observe how 
jealous the Gladstonians are of any attempt to infringe 
those rights and curtail those immunities which constitute 
the last remnant of the grand old Radical bugbear— 
‘privilege.’ On the whole, it certainly seems advisable 
that members should be free from service of summonses 
within the preein ‘ts of the House itself. If they are not, 
a ‘scene’ is apt to be the result when the law lays her 


strong hand on any offending legislator. It is the ignoring 
of this privilege which makes the fourth paragraph of the 
Committee’s Report so unsatisfactory. All the same, Mr. 
Sheehy has very little to complain of. It was out of pure 
courtesy that he was ‘summonsed,’ instead of being served 
with a warrant. 


Ir Irish magistrates have power to inflict some penalty 
on persons who persistently outrage the dignity of their 
judicial proceedings, it is much to be regretted that they 
do not more frequently exercise it. Mr. Redmond, who 
was defending some Irish prisoners at Naas on Monday, 
refused to withdraw accusations of scandalous conduct 
which he hurled at the magistrates’ heads. It is of no use 
to appeal to the sweet reasonableness, or to the sense or 
common decency, possessed—or rather not possessed—by 
people constructed on the Redmond pattern; but they 
might be reached through their coarser instincts by the 
imposition of a smart fine. The Parnell Commission have 
found their power to deal with offenders in this way an 
effective weapon. 


Tak of liberty is constantly on the lips of the Parnel- 
lites, but the practice of it never enters their lives. The 
following resolution has just been adopted :— 

‘ That we, the members of the Mitchelstown Branch of 
the Irish National League, will, if the Waterford Steam- 
packet Company persevere in their action in shipping 
emergency cattle, call on the League Branches of Munster 
and Leinster to take united action against them as the 
enemies of our cause and country, and that we strongly 
condemn the action of those shippers and their agents for 
aiding felonious landlordism by buying and shipping emer- 
gency cattle.’ 

In this there is a fresh attempt at that intimidation which, 
as Mr. Balfour has observed, ‘is the greatest curse among 
the curses under which Ireland is suffering.’ 


The injunction of Mr. Gladstone to ‘ Remember Mitchels- 
town’ has not been lost upon some of his devoted fol- 
lowers. Lord Wolverton and a few other obscure persons 
have become members of the suppresed branch of the 
Irish National League in that town. Hailed as ‘ powerful 
English allies ’—save the mark !—they are said to have sub- 
scribed to the organisation ‘as a token of their horror at 
the atrocities which link the names of Mitchelstown and 
Balfour.” Doubtless these ‘powerful’ ones would be as 
ready, on a similar invitation, to do anything else equally 
absurd. 


Mr. Tuomas Moroney may consider himself a very 
lucky man. He has obtained his release through the 
clemency of The O'Grady, the petitioning creditor. There 
certainly never was any one who more richly deserved 
imprisonment for contempt of Court than Moroney, 
and some people may regret that his landlord has 
been so merciful, when he will certainly have little 
reward in the shape of gratitude. We all know, 
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on the excellent ‘authority of the Parnellite organs, how 
cruelly Moroney has been used, how prison-life was swiftly 
and surely killing him, and how his barbarous treatment 
had driven him to the verge of insanity. It follows, as a 
matter of course, that he left gaol the picture of health, 
weighing 13 st. 1 lb., and ‘the same as ever he was, in 
mind—zi.e. as sane as any dupe of the National League can 
be supposed to be. 


Mr. Joun Mortey alluded in his Clerkenwell speech 
to the ‘blazing indiscretion’ of the Prime Minister, and 
indeed no Gladstonian speech and no Gladstonian article 
is complete without something about the celebrated 
‘black man.’ Everybody who has read Lord Salisbury’s 
words knows that they are strictly and literally true. It 
may be held by most Radicals that a ‘ black’ man is as 
good as a white; but that view was certainly not shared 
by many of the Radicals of Holborn. The solemn wise- 
acres who shake their heads over Lord Salisbury’s phrase 
rather spoil the effect of their profession of belief in the 
equality of men by the nervous haste they show in point- 
ing out that Mr. Naoroji is far far from black, is a ‘ re- 
fined thinker, and ‘essentially an English gentleman.’ 
This must be most gratifying news to the other ‘ English 
gentlemen’ who are going to feast him at the National 
Liberal Club. Whatever happens, Mr. Naoroji scores a 
dinner out of the ‘incident’; and even if it be the 
funeral feast of that temple of luxury and ease, what for 


no? 


Lorp Cuarces Beresrorp made a lively speech on the 
subject of the navy in the House of Commons on Thursday 
night. Who shall decide where doctors disagree ? Is Sir 
A. Hood or Lord Charles right? We do not think 
the public is prepared at present to agree to the 
latter's request for another twenty millions or so. 
Before it does so, it must have the necessity 
for the additional expenditure clearly proved to it, 
and it must be satisfied that the money will go the 
right way. That is really the difficulty. We have begun 
to realise the supreme importance of a very strong navy. 
We hear much less than we once did about the sin 
of spending so much on naval armaments; and _ the 
absurdity of the idea that our commerce is_ to 
protect itself seems to have dawned on many people. 
But, while only a few grudge the money that we spend 
every year on the navy, there is an uneasy feeling that 
we are not getting our money’s worth; and this can 
hardly be said to be unnatural. The fame of the First 
Lord, who really sees that we are getting what we pay 
for—good ships, good machinery, good everything—will 
‘cut the record’ in flying through the mouths of men. 


Tue impossibility of devoting any of the time of the 
House of Commons to Scottish business is delaying 
not only important and well-known measures, but 
lesser schemes no less deserving of attention. Among 
these are the emigration proposals of the British Colum- 
bian Government, which is prepared to guarantee to the 
Home Government the repayment of £150,000, with 
interest, the sum to be devoted to the settlement of 
Scottish crofters in Vancouver. Mr. Alexander Begg, the 
British Columbian Commissioner, is preparing to return to 
Canada, in despair of effecting his object this year. In 
view of the distress which exists in the West Highlands, 
and which must become more acute as the winter goes on, 
this is most unfortunate. The climate of British Columbia 
is delightful, and the site of the proposed settlement most 
suitable. 
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A MoveMENT is on foot to make the census quinquennial, 
and a deputation waited upon Ministers the other day in 
support of the change. It is difficult to see of what ad- 
antage it would be. Periods of ten years are quite short 
enough for all purposes of statistical comparison. The 
deputation also advocated the formation of a permanent 
Census Department—a much more sensible proposal, and 
one which should not be negatived merely because it will 
cause a little additional expense. 


Lorp Hartineron has at last made up his mind that he 
can no longer remain a member of the National Liberal 
Club. This example is sure to be followed by a number 
of other influential Unionists. This is as it should be. 
The hankering after re-union with the Separatists— 
natural as it may be—must yield to the stern presence of 
facts; and Dr. Tanner will before long find available on 
the front Opposition Bench the accommodation he delights 
in seeking on the Government side of the House. 


Ir can hardly be an unmixed delight for an actor or 
actress to perform before Mr. Gladstone. At Chester, a 
few days ago, the ex-Premier condescended to witness a 
performance of ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ ‘It was 
singular, we are told, ‘how the entire audience followed 
his lead. Every point made by the fair comedienne | Miss 
Alleyne], and recognised by him, was immediately taken 
up by the whole house.” The picture paints itself: Mr. 
Gladstone watching Miss Alleyne, the audience with their 
eyes concentrated on Mr. Gladstone, waiting his signal 
before venturing to applaud. There was surely nothing 
‘singular’ about it. What would have been singular 
would have been an audience of Separatists who found 
more in the words of one William Shakespeare than in 
the gestures of one William Gladstone. 


Lorp Durrerin is about to leave India, and Lord Lans- 
downe reigns in his stead. Our only diplomatist has added 
another to his already long list of successes, and for many 
reasons his successor's task will not be an easy one. Lord 
Lansdowne has hitherto shown himself to be eminently a 
man of sense, and his speech at Bombay does not belie this 
reputation. He showed clearly, in well-chosen and digni- 
fied words, that Lord Dufferin’s task of counteracting the 
follies of Lord Ripon and the insensate Mr. Ilbert would 
be taken up by him with firmness and prudence. More 


power to his elbow! 


Tue latest White Book on the Slave Trade is as thrilling 
in its way as a last century tale of smugglers or buccaneers. 
In spite of the Suez Canal and Her Majesty's cruisers, 
the ‘ good old times’ of slaving in the Red Sea have not 
passed away. As in the days of the Salee and Algerine 
rovers, the captives are ‘mostly Christians’ —young boys 
and girls stolen or picked up in some other way in Shoa, 
Abyssinia, and the Galla Country. They are collected by 
enterprising Donkali merchants, and marched down in 
gangs of hundreds, three or four weeks’ journey, to the 
coast —preferably at Tajurrah, where the French flag flies 
protectingly over the nefarious traffic. There they are 
‘kept and fattened, to fit them for the land route to 
Roheita, whence they are shipped in dhows, under 
cloud of night, to recruit the harems of Yemen and other 
parts of Islam. At Jeddah, five landings of the kind were 
made in the course of three weeks. A Christian slave- 
girl, who will bring but 120 dollars when ‘ fattened,’ 
under the French colours, at Tajurrah, will fetch three 
times as much when safely landed under the guns of 
Turkish warships in Araby the blest. One does not 
know whether the Christian or the Moslem deserves most 


compliment on this result. 


SRA. 
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Ir would puzzle the most ardent friend of the aborigines 
in Exeter Hall to tell the people of one African tribe from 
another. But the Africans of the East Coast, it seems, 
are able to discriminate between an Englishman and a 
German. An English missionary at Zanzibar had the 
misfortune to be swept away in a small canoe, and driven 
upon the opposite shore of the mainland, where hostili- 
ties are going on. He was on the point of being massacred 
by the coast tribes, when they discovered, through his 
native companion, that he was a subject of the Queen, 
and not of the Kaiser, and a member of the Universities 
Mission ; and they dismissed him with the message that 
their quarrel was with the Germans, who had begun the 
killing. 


wisdom of appearing to make ourselves a party to this 


The incident suggests another doubt of the 


quarrel. 

Great Brirain and Russia are meeting not in Afghani- 
stan only, but in Persia. This country at present enjoys 
the practical monopoly of navigation on the Karun River, 
and our political influence at Teheran has much increased. 
As usual, the Russian papers are very loud in urging ener- 
getic action ; according to one account, the Shah has re- 
ceived something like a threatening letter, in the form of 
a ‘comminatory note, from the Russian Government. It 
may be by way of rejoinder that the sale of corn to Rus- 
There is talk, too, 
among the Russians of a railway to the Persian frontier. 


sians has been forbidden in Persia. 


The British Foreign Office may be trusted to yield nothing 
it has gained. 

Anotuer of those unfortunate conglomerations of per- 
sons which the French are pleased to look upon as a 
Government has come to grief. Whether M. Freycinet 
and his allies will take advantage of the adverse vote of 
Thursday, and resign, seems uncertain. There can be 
small inducement to them to continue in office. The 
salary of a French minister is not high, and his perquisites 
are not excessive. It is difficult to see why anybody 
should desire the thankless post. 

Mosr people must have wished at one time or another 
that temperance reformers ‘and others’ would go to 
foreign parts for a short time, give their countrymen a 
holiday, and strange peoples the benefit of their services. 
A splendid opportunity is now open with a view to the 
above, as the matrimonial advertisements say. The Pre- 
fect of police in Paris has just authorised certain cafés 
and music halls in Paris to be open till three in the morn- 
ing. The consequence of this ‘little manoover’ is that 
all night long the shadiest characters are to be seen in 
the streets and their cups. Respectable people are robbed 
of sleep by the performances of these *noctambules,’ and 
the eye is everywhere offended by ‘ odieux colloques’ and 
‘tableaux ¢hontés.’ So, at least, says a writer in Le Soleil. 
Such a chance for our temperance orators to perfect their 
acquaintanee with the French language may not occur 
again. Drunkenness, says the same authority, has in- 
creased enormously in Paris. We hope they will think 
well of our proposal, and all go over—at once. It is our 
duty to sacrifice ourselves for the good of our neighbours : 
so let them not fear to protract their trip. 


Goop news for frugally-minded wine-bibbers comes 
from France. Not merely has the claret vintage been so 
abundant that there will be plenty of sound wine for those 
who can pay well for it, but a heavy fall has already 
taken place in prices, by which in the long-run the con- 
sumer will benefit materially. 

M. pe Lesseps seems to be making way. The French 
Government are holding out hopes that they will do some- 
thing—though what, exactly, they are careful not to say. 


- We heartily wish the movement success. 
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Most probably they will decline to assist the Panama 
Canal directly by advances of public money, and adopt 
the less expensive method of passing an Act to postpone 
the date by which the Company must pay its debts. The 
next step, doubtless, will be to declare that the Company 
does not require to pay them at all—unless it likes! 


Tue news that there is a Ministerial crisis in Spain is 
not likely to produce much public excitement in Great 
Britain. In fact, some people will hardly regard the 
announcement as news, nor will they sleep the sounder 
on being assured that Sefior Sagasta has succeeded in 
forming a new Ministry. Still, all wise and all right- 
thinking men will be glad that to the many troubles and 
difficulties of the Queen-Regent there has not been added 
a prolonged deadlock in public business. 


Two Berlin students fought a duel over the Mackenzie 
question, and one of them has died of his wounds. The 
students of Edinburgh may, when the fit seizes them, be 
enthusiastic to the verge of folly, but they are not such 
fools as those of Berlin. Nobody in Edinburgh is likely 
to court the fate of the German duellists, and risk or lose 
his life for Sir Morell Mackenzie’s reputation. 


We understand that a scheme is on foot to start a 
Working Men’s Conservative Club in West Edinburgh. 
But there is 
one provision which the promoters should make a condi- 
tion precedent of all their arrangements. The club must 
be self-supporting. ‘Kept’ clubs and ‘ kept’ papers have 
been the bane of the Conservative party in Scotland. 
‘ Keeping’ is incompatible with healthy political energy. 


Mr. Biackie was good enough to explain on Monday 
morning, in the Scotsman, his views of the value of a 
classical education. They are not very new; and their 
mustiness is not even atoned for by plausibility. The 
butcher—we beg pardon—Scottice, the flesher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker, and sometimes the Professor of 
Greek, can make shift to drive a decent trade without a 
knowledge of the ancient tongues ; but the plain truth is 
that no man, however intelligent, can really understand 
the civilisation in which he lives, unless he is tolerably 
well versed in Greek and Latin. It may be pointed out 
that the Emeritus-Professor’s pleasing manifesto contained 
two sentences, of which the wild beauty was quite indepen- 
dent of syntax. 


A mopern Yankee imitator of Paracelsus and Cagliostro 
has swooped in triumph upon Edinburgh, by way of Aber- 
deen and Dundee, and in mystic raiment has been exhibit- 
ing, to the appropriate strains of a band of trumpets, 
the marvellous virtues of his nostrums to admiring thou- 
sands in the Waverley Market. 
hear of —making the bed-rid to climb stairs, and the lame 


The wonderful cures we 


to fling away their crutches—are partiy to be explained 
by the power of faith, partly by the well-known effects 
of massage and lubrication; and what remains of the 
miracles may be divided between his mysterious drug 
and his clever arrangements, Mr. Hartley, it need not be 


said, is a past master in the art of advertising. 


Tue immense trouble George Selwyn and other men 
of fashion used to take to see as many hangings as pos- 
sible, produces a strange impression on the reader of 
eighteenth century biographies. These worthies must, 
however, yield the palm to an eccentric gentleman of 
Clifton, who for the last twenty years has perambulated 
twice a day a path from which the Suspension Bridge can 
be seen, on the chance of a suicide taking place. Sixteen 
suicides have awarded the patience of this weird maniac. 
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Ir is so far satisfactory that the Royal Scottish Academy 
has not yet reached that stage of decadence at which a 
public body becomes impervious to public opinion. — Its 
answer to the memorial of the Associates is consequently 
very different in tone to what it would have been a little 
while ago, before that opinion had been aroused. The 
Academicians practically admit that the present state of 
things is indefensible, and that a new charter is absolutely 
necessary, and promise to give their most careful attention 
to the suggestions of the memorial, though these are all in 
the direction of opening up and popularising the institu- 
tion. 


Genera Sir R. Murpocu Situ, the Director of the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, gave an interest- 
ing lecture to the Scottish Geographical Society, on 
Thursday, on the Indian Telegraph. His descriptions of 
the countries traversed by the old Turkish and Russian 
overland routes, and of the manner of life of the officers 
and men of the Royal Engineers in Persia, showed his 
thorough knowledge of these interesting portions of Asia. 
The more we can learn of Persia the better, as we are 
likely soon to hear a good deal of that ancient kingdom. 
Sir Murdoch Smith also gave accurate descriptions of the 
present overland and submarine routes, to the great edifi- 
cation of such geographers as had the wit to be present. 


Anotuer deputation of the unemployed has approached 
the Lord Mayor of London with a petition for out-door 
relief, under the name of wages for work which is not 
wanted. We are not impressed by the repeated declara- 
tions of the members of the deputations, that they do not 
ask for charity. Common-sense and the Lord Mayor ad- 
vise that work must be found by the labourer, not for him, 
to which the Socialist League has the impertinence to re- 
join that, they ask for bread, and get a stone. 


TuovuGu the King no longer ‘sits in Dunfermline town 
drinking the bluid red wine, the ancient capital has still 
spirit enough to defend the relics of its former grandeur 
against the competition of aspiring towns such as Dundee. 
Not content with directing the use of the word cify in 
place of town in all municipal documents, the Town Council 
have appointed a committee to consider the important 
question of their Chief Magistrate’s title to be Lord 
Provost ;—Ance Provost, aye ‘ My Lord.’ 


Tue United Presbyterians were engaged at Glasgow, on 
Thursday night, in celebrating the ‘ Ter-jubilee ’—what a 
word !——of Secession. To do this properly, of course, the 
assistance was asked and given of the head of a ‘ College’ 
belonging to the Free Church. To those who know the 
sort of language which the ‘ Disruption worthies ’—their 
technical appellation—used of the Seceders before they 
themselves seceded, this is decidedly amusing. But even, 
in spite of Dr. Rainy’s presence, the meeting was 
a trifle gloomy. Dr. Rainy talked a good deal about 
‘larger horizons’ and ‘ Christian Unions.’ It is delightful 
to hear people complaining of dissensions in the Christian 
Church, and advocating closer union at a meeting held 
for the express purpose of glorifying Dissent. 


Grovse-siootinG closed upon Monday last. Notwith- 
standing sinister prophecies, the season has been one of 
the best within living memory—indeed, it is doubtful if 
as many grouse ever fell to the gun in a single season as 
during the last four months. The large bags of the year 
are due partly to the mild weather last winter, and partly 
to the brilliant summer of 1887, which left a numerous 
and splendidly-develo ved stock upon the moors. The 
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accounts from partridge districts have been most un- 
favourable, and the pheasants are not up to the mark, 
Wet weather in June and July is accountable for this. 


AmoneG the various minor industries of Scotland, that 
of bee-keeping and honey-growing has not received the 
amount of attention it deserves. There is, however, at 
least one exception to the rule—viz., the parish of Borgue, 
near Kirkcudbright. The quality of honey produced there 
is supposed to be the finest in the kingdom ; it certainly 
commands a higher market price than any other. The 
cause of this superiority is obscure, and a prize has been 
offered for the best essay upon the question, ‘To what is 
the peculiar excellence of Borgue Honey due?’ If the 
real reason is ascertained, honey-growers in other districts 
may get invaluable hints for the better pursuit of their 
peculiar industry. 


Tue Russian loan has been a dead failure in London and 
Berlin, but has taken well in Paris. This adds a fresh 
link to the bond between Russia and France, and as the 
Imperial Bank of Germany raised its rate just at the 
moment of the issue of the loan, and quite unexpectedly, 
German financiers are naturally credited with having done 
what they could to spoil thefissue ! 


Tue war between the Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
Pacific Companies continues in the acute stage. The 
shareholders, however, are taking fright, and a joint com- 
mittee is being formed. The work of control, however, 
cannot properly be carried out by such a committee. The 
good offices of such a body as the English Association of 
American Bond and Shareholders should be sought. This 
would inspire confidence, and provide for continued action. 


Tue high-handed action of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders in connection with the debt of Venezuela 
has caused much comment. ‘The majority of the bond- 
holders are in Holland, and disapprove of the new scheme 
for the arrangement of the debt. In spite of this, an 
adjournment of the recent meeting was refused, and the 
resolutions declared carried on a show of hands. Mr. 
Stoop, the representative of the Dutch holders, has pro- 
tested, and, it is to be hoped, will not allow the matter to 


drop. 


Tue vigorous action of the Bank of England in sweep- 
ing in all the loose money from the outside market has at 
last made the official rate effective, but no important sums 
of bullion have as yet been attracted. The Bank, more- 
over, has only borrowed the money. Had it sold stock 
the effect would have been more permanent. Why it has 
not followed the latter course, seeing that it holds a million 
and a half more in Government stocks than it did at this 
time last year, is a puzzle. The stock of bullion remains 
£2,000,000 under the normal amount, and is lower than it 
has been for twenty years, so that it is not to be wondered 
at that financiers are fidgety. 
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THE OUTLOOK AT SUAKIN. 


I ORD Randolph Churchill and the new Fourth 
4 Party—stronger by one member than the old— 
which he has succeeded in forming, will probably claim 
the ‘second thoughts’ of the Government, or of General 
Grenfell, as attesting the moral victory of the defeated 
‘motion for the adjournment of the House.” Such a 
claim, however, must depend for its acceptance on a 
convenient forgetfulness of the fact that, if Lord Ran- 
dolph’s motion was ostensibly founded on the contention 
that the expeditionary force already despatched from 
Cairo was inadequate to its mission, his speech was from 
beginning to end a continuous plea for the absolute 
while the 
votes of at least nine-tenths of his supporters among 


reversal of our policy of holding Suakin ; 


the Opposition were justified by them on that very 
ground. Ministers, therefore, may quite plausibly reply 
to any such boastings by pointing out that on the real 
matter in dispute in the improvised debate of last 
week they have held their ground. 
that it was against any renewal of offensive opera- 
tions in the Soudan that the sudden attack of the 
incalculable member for Paddington was directed, and 


Everybody knows 


that the protest against the alleged inadequacy of 
General Grenfell’s force was a mere pretext. On the 
question really in issue, the policy of the Government 
was fully sustained by the majority which, under cir- 
cumstances of great disadvantage, they succeeded in 
obtaining ; and there is happily no reason for doubting 
that success at Suakin will follow speedily enough on 
success at Westminster. 

What, however, is to follow upon that, is unfortu- 
nately a question upon which very little clear counsel is 
at present obtainable. None, at any rate, appears to 
be forthcoming from the quarter in which we have the 
best right to seek it. 
able to expect that despatches addressed by Sir Evelyn 


It would, of course, be unreason- 


Baring to the Government more than a month ago 
should be quite abreast of the facts; but our represen- 
tative’s view of the situation is on one point so un- 
towardly belated, that, for his own credit as an 
adviser of the Government, we should imagine that he 
would lose no time in bringing it up to date. — In the 
despatch to which we refer, Sir Evelyn Baring lays 
down the proposition that ‘from this moment” only 
two alternatives present themselves, whether at Suakin 
or at Wady Halfa. ‘The first is to stand wholly on the 
defensive ; the second to undertake extensive operations 
with a view to the re-conquest of the whole or greater 
part of the Soudan. The ‘moment* to which Sir 
Evelyn limited his survey has been indeed a short one. 
A third alternative—if we may be allowed so to defy 
has very quickly arisen, and the Govern- 
1 pursu- 


etymology— 
ment are now despatching troops to Suakin i 
ance of They are as resolutely aaeaia as ever to 
‘alee extensive operations for the re-conquest of 
the Soudan, but they have at the same time found 
themselves compelled) to abandon as untenable the 
policy of remaining strictly on the defensive. 

Sir Evelyn Baring’s discovery that his enumeration of 
possible alternatives was not exhausted may lead him, 


we hope, to reconsider that third course, of * negotiating 
with the tribes and endeavouring to open up trade,’ 
which he appears to us to have dismissed with a some- 
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what too contemptuous brevity of comment. The views 
which have been put forward on the subject, he regards, 
it appears, as ‘ visionary and impracticable.” He, how- 
ever, regards it as possible that ‘circumstances may 
arise in future which will enable the trade policy to be 
manipulated with better results than heretofore.” It 
would be interesting to know whether, among such 
possible ‘circumstances of the future, Sir Evelyn 
Baring would include one of the, we hope, probable 
results of General Grenfell’s operations—namely, the 
instilment in the Arab mind of wholesome convic- 
tion that the attempt to dislodge us from our position 
at Suakin is everlastingly hopeless, and hostile tribes- 
men have to choose between entering into friendly 
to 
use an expression made classical by Sir William Har- 
court—in the African interior. If the expedition 
now afoot should fail to produce this result, we 
greatly fear that the policy of standing strictly 
on the defensive will prove as impracticable in 
the future as it has in the past, and that it will 
again hereafter become necessary to supplement it 
We have, 
however, no reason to despair at present of impressing 





relations with us and ‘ stewing in their own juice” 


from time to time by offensive measures. 


the desirable lesson above-mentioned on the intelligence 
of the enemy, and thereby enabling the trade policy to 
be ‘ manipulated, as Sir Evelyn Baring puts it, * with 
better results than heretofore. Ministers must in any 
case make up their minds to measures of a far more 
thorough kind than anything they at present appear to 
contemplate. Should it prove impossible to pacify the 
Soudan by the method above indicated, the Government 
must face the necessity of permanently holding Suakin 
by means of Indian troops, and of withdrawing the 
Egyptian garrison, which seems to serve no better pur- 
pose than that of a standing source of irritation to the 
Arab tribes. 


SCOTTISH BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT. 


TYVHE greater part of Tuesday night’s proceedings in 

the House of Commons may be regarded with 
equanimity, if not with actual complacency. There 
was, of course, the customary performance by Dr. 
Tanner. It is a pity that the idea of a Yahoo in 
Parliament did not occur to Dr. Swift; though it 
may be doubted if the Dean could have imagined a 
being whose conduct was more repugnant to decency 
and good taste than that of the member for Mid-Cork. 
But it is useless to expect to find grapes on thorns, or 
good behaviour in Irish Nation: alists. 

One feature of Tuesday’s business calls for rather 
more serious comment. Dr. Clark brought before the 
House the case of Hugh Matheson, the Clashmore 
crofter, in a speech which threatened, but for the 
prompt interposition of the Chairman, to be highly 
offensive. We are disposed to think that the authori- 
ties committed an error when they released Mathe- 
son from gaol. But we are glad that they have taken 
up a resolute attitude in the face of the attempts which 
have been made to procure him a free pardon. What 
has happened in this case, and in far too many others in 
recent years, is something like this. A man is convicted 
by a jury after a careful trial, and sentenced to a term 
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of imprisonment. His friends then begin to collect a 
miscellaneous mass of information they are pleased 
to call evidence, which, if it were of any worth, ought 
to have been produced at the trial, and which, not sup- 
ported by oath, and not tested by cross-examination, 
they profess to think a sufficient ground for disbelieving 
the testimony of the witnesses at the trial, and pardon- 
ing the offender. We need hardly point out how 
monstrous this sort of thing is. At the same time, 
it is only fair to say that it is all one to Dr. Clark and 
his friends whether men like Matheson are guilty or 
not. We are not sure that they would not plead his 
cause with warmer zeal if they knew him to have been 
justly convicted. 

With these two exceptions, the debate of Tuesday 
can provoke nothing but a smile in the Scot, or, at 
worst, a yawn in the Sassenach. It is long since the 
Scottish members have had a night out, and the coldest 
cynicwould not have the heart to grudge them a few hours 
of rapturous delight. It is difficult to decide which of 
the two is the more interesting to students of human 
nature: the English representative of a Scottish consti- 
tuency,who burns with a fiery Caledonian patriotism,such 
as Mr. Anderson; or the Scot born and bred, ‘racy of 
the soil, as provincial journals say of provincial books, 
such as Mr. Peter Esslemont. For our own part we are 
inclined to think that the native article is the more 
delightful, and possesses a fuller and yet more delicate 
flavour. And then the unanimity of the Gladstonians ! 
There was a good thing !_ Dr. Cameron pitching into 
the Police Bill, Mr Hunter pitching into Mr. Childers, 
and Mr. E. Robertson saying that he did not wish the 
Government to legislate for Scotland at all! 

After all, there is a good deal in that sentiment of 
Mr. Robertson's. Scotland is a remarkably well 
governed country, and there is no urgent need for 
legislative changes. Yet the Government are wise, we 
think, in promising to press forward measures 
which will at all events do no harm, and 
which will gratify those who hunger and_ thirst 
after new laws. No handle should be given to 
the mischievous busybodies who go about babbling 
of Home Rule for Scotland. It is not. safe, 
after our recent experience in Irish matters, to count 
upon the obvious absurdity and folly of a scheme as 
being sufficient in themselves to deter our countrymen 
from looking on it with a favouring eye. 

In reference to the Secretary for Scotland, we own 
that we look back with some regret to the days when 
the Lord Advocate transacted, and that most effi- 
ciently, the whole of Scottish business. But since 
we have a Scottish Secretary, by all means let him 
be in the Cabinet. If the Cabinet is large enough 
already, there are one or two members who never 
would be missed. The presence of Lord Lothian in 
the Cabinet would unquestionably be of advantage 
alike to the rulers and the ruled. Why the Secretary 
for Scotland should be in the House of Commons it is 
rather hard to understand, unless it be maintained that 
all Ministers should be. 

The proceedings of Wednesday night were of a similar 
nature to Tuesday's, only rather more so. ‘There was a 


great deal of unnecessary nonsense talked, and a great 
deal of what is practically obstruction indulged in. 
Happily, the recent debates have brought into promi- 
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nence the admirable qualities of the Lord Advocate. 
While he is in the House of Commons, it is not likely 
that the conduct of Scottish matters by the Govern- 
ment will be anything but satisfactory. 





EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY AND THE PRESS, 


| AY by day during the past week the morning and 

evening newspapers in Edinburgh have provided 
for their readers articles, letters, and reports about what 
they call the * present state of insubordination in the 
University... Glasgow has not held aloof from the fray, 
and, of course, a London paper has seized the oppor- 
tunity to give good advice to everybody concerned, 
The facts are these. Sir Morell Mackenzie, on the invi- 
tation of the Students’ Representative Council, con- 
sented to give a lecture to the members of the Univer- 
sity, and such members of the public as could be 
accommodated, on behalf of the funds of the University 
Union. The insulting statement made in one print— 
insulting at once to the students and to Sir Morell— 
that he insisted that the occasion should be used to 
present him with an address, is absolutely and entirely 
false. ‘The Medical Professors, including those who 
are members of the Union Committee, paid their 
student friends the compliment of declining the invi- 
tations to the lecture, and neither the Principal, whose 
duty it was to have been present, nor any member 
of the Medical Faculty, could) be induced to take 
the Chair. Sir Morell’s courteous letter to the students 
explains the absence of three of their teachers, and 
attempts to excuse the absence of the others; but it 
was not the lecturer but the students who had any 
ground for complaint against the University authori- 
ties. Sir Morell Mackenzie may have transgressed 
the rules of professional etiquette—most of his pro- 
fessional brethren seem to think that he has—but that 
is no reason why the Professors should deliberately 
cast a public slur on an organisation which they have 
always been ready to praise and patronise when its 
actions suited their convenience or saved them responsi- 
bility, trouble, or expense. ‘Though the Representative 
Council has borne this slight with a dignity and an 
indifference which might often be imitated by senior 
academic bodies, the irresponsible students, with their 
own rough ideas of fair-play, have retaliated in’ the 
way which is easiest to them, and have thereby been 
guilty of a breach of academic discipline which no 
With the merits of the 
original question, it is not our business now further 


circumstances can justify. 


to deal.‘ Professional ethics” may be nothing more 
than a fine phrase for professional jealousy, or Sir 
Morell Mackenzie may be worse even than some of 
his brethren nearer home; but if the Council did not 
see any reason for complaint, nobody else who is not a 
professional mischief-maker has any right to interfere. 
The reports of disturbances in the classes which have 
been published are gross exaggerations. Reporters are 
not supposed to be admitted to class lectures, and if 
these gentlemen pick up information second-hand by 
haunting the quadrangle they should keep the story of 
the three black crows in mind, and not be over-credu- 
lous. Even if they do obtain admission, they should 
guard against the exaggeration to which their profes- 
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sional desire to write interesting notices lays them 
open. The letter published in another column, as 
well as the action of the Council on Thursday, strongly 
supports our belief not only that the public are 
being misled as to the true state of affairs, but 
that, if the Press had not made the most of the 
first day’s more or less trivial disturbances, more would 
not have been heard of the matter. The worst of sen- 
sational journalism is that it tends, like bad coin, to 
affect the quality of the whole mass of material in 
circulation. The large-type headings of an enter- 
prising editor can make a lioness of Mrs. Gordon 
Baillie, and attract to her career an amount of atten- 
tion quite out of proportion to its public importance. 
Quieter people are under the necessity of following the 
fashion, i fut hurler avec les loups. In the same way 
currency has been given to a story that the Professors 
acted in regard to Sir Morell’s lecture in obedience toa 
whip from the College of Physicians of London, This 
turns out to be an unmitigated fiction. There are many 
‘ases in which Press criticism on University affairs is 
desirable and useful ; but the cap and bells of the sen- 
sational journalist are out of place in the groves of 
Academe, and his reckless interference in the present 
case has done nothing but harm to the University, 
while it has not tended to endear Sir Morell Mackenzie 
either to his professional brethren or to the public. 


POPULAR ERRORS ABOUT BI-METALLISM. 


MEXHE Report of the Royal Commission on Currency, as 

recently pointed out in these columns, is, on the 
whole, distinctly in favour of bi-metallism. The advocates 
of the scheme have certainly won in the field of theory 
and principles ; but, since under present conditions not 
even a monctary reform can be carried without popular 
pressure, the most serious work of the campaign still re- 
mains to be accomplished. A dense mass of ignorance 
and prejudice must be removed before Mr. A. J. Balfour 
will be in a position to induce the House of Commons to 
accept the verdict of the Commission. 

The initial difficulty felt by most people is found in the 
fact that they cannot see any connection between the 
standard of money and the amount of money which finds 
its way into their pockets. They understand the excite- 
ment of Indian officials, who lose a third of their income 
on remittance, and they admit that the Government of 
India may be troubled in the same way. But their sym- 
pathy hardly extends to traders with silver-using countries, 
for they look on fluctuations in exchange as one of the 
incidents of foreign trade, and, as a rule, beyond this 
point, if it ever reaches so far, their interest absolutely 
ceases. ‘The question which the practical man asks is— 
How much shall I gain or lose by bi-metallism? The 
theory may be as sound and as beautiful as a proposition 
in Euclid; but the practical man will raise the same objec- 
tion as the first boy that great mathematician tried to 
teach. The story runs that when the youth had learned 
the first proposition, he inquired of his master—‘ What do 
I gain by learning this stuff?’ whereupon Euclid called 
his slave, and said, ‘ Give this boy a penny since he must 
needs at once make a profit out of what he learns.’ How 
much that boy ever learned is not related, but it is toler- 
ably certain that most men in the present day will not go 
beyond the alphabet of the currency question betore they 
ask when their own particular penny is to be forth- 
coming. 
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The first popular error, then, which the bi-metallists 
have to get rid of is that only the small class of those 
connected with silver-using countries are interested in the 
question. This they will effectually do if they can show 
that the prolonged depression of trade, from which once 
more the country seems to be emerging, was largely due 
to the degradation of silver. It is worth while pointing 
out that already several times since the autumn of 1879 
we have been assured that a revival had set in, and that 
the depression was at an end. But in every case, after a 
short interval, prices have again drooped, and the margin 
of profit has again become contracted. It remains to be 
seen whether the present recovery will be of a more 
lasting character. With one exception, everything seems 
favourable. In the first place, since 1874 there has been 
no great outburst of speculative activity such as used to be 
looked for at least every ten years. The yield on even 
second-class securities has fallen seriously, and with the 
absence of any great war, and with continuous improve- 
ments in production, capital is ready to overflow all the 
ordinary channels of investment. But the one thing which 
is adverse is the condition of the money market and the 
low reserve of the Bank of England. It looks as if we 
were at last to get an illustration of the scarcity of gold 
which would be intelligible to the trading community at 
large. All our credit system rests on a gold basis, and it 
certainly seems doubtful whether there will be enough 
gold to admit of a further expansion of trade. The adop- 
tion of bi-metallism at a fixed ratio would enable silver to 
support gold, as it did prior to the dissolution of the real, 
though only partially recognised, link between the 
metals. 

The mention of a fixed ratio brings up at once another 
popular error. Between silver at 42d. and silver at 60d., 
what price are we to make stable? With many people 
the possibility of alternatives excites the emotion felt by 
the celebrated ass between the two bundles of hay. What 
all bi-metallists are agreed on is, that any fixed ratio be- 
tween the old rate and the present market rate would be 
better than the present trust in chance. The Commis- 
sioners wanimously reported that by international agree- 
ment the fixity of the ratio adopted could be maintained, 
and the final decision must be left to a Convention, in 
which the various nations interested are represented. To 
this country, at any rate, the particular ratio is of com- 
paratively minor importance—that is to say, compared 
with nations which have large masses of silver standard 
money. ‘The position may be illustrated by the case ot 
uncertain boundaries between different nations. <A great 
point is gained when the evil of uncertainty is admitted— 
the actual decision may be left to experts chosen for the 
purpose. It would surely be unreasonable to say to those 
who point out the dangers of the absence of fixed land- 
marks that they are making an idle clamour, because they 
cannot lay down at once and unanimously the best and 
most just boundaries to adopt. 

The most hopeful sign for bi-metallism is that the only 
serious opposition is offered by the financiers of London. 
We are asked to believe that the gold standard supports 
London finance, and that London finance is the main- 
spring of our commercial supremacy. This kind of argu- 
ment, as the London press well know, is best supported 
by silence ; for, as Mr. Goschen long ago observed, London 
isthe centre of finance simply because Great Britain is the 
centre of the world’s trade; and as a matter of fact the 
financial supremacy of London began whilst this country 
was itself bi-metallic, and reached its highest pitch when 
all the world was enjoying without formal recognition the 
benefits of international bi-metallism. 
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96 THE SCOTS 
OF THE SCOTTISH GLADSTONIAN. 


HE philosophical historian who attempts—somewhere 

in the infinite azure of the future—to unravel the 
politics of these days of ours, will assuredly have his work 
cut out for him. To Mr. Gladstone he may be able to do 
justice—if he has in him the stuff of which a Tacitus is 
made—but what explanation is he to offer of the Glad- 
stonian cult which he finds to have prevailed at one time 
in Scotland? ‘ From my researches, the bewildered his- 
torian will say, ‘I cannot discover that soft-headedness, 
reckless indifference in money-matters, and an ardent 
desire to abase Presbyterians before Roman Catholics 
formed the dominant features of the Scottish character. 
Yet, if such were not the case, how am I to account for 
the ecstatic approval with which Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule and Land Purchase Bills were received by so many 
of this singular northern people? What magic was there 
in the names Majuba Hill, Khartoum, and Colonel Dop- 
ping, to evoke this strange hero-worship? Why should 
the spectacle of a late Premier and statesman eating his 
words in public have proved such an unfaiiing incentive to 
enthusiasm and delight?’ The problem, indeed, seems 
beyond the wit of man ; still, something may be attempted 
to make plain at least the nature of the mystery. When 
English Radicals point to Scotland as a focus of clear, dry 
political light, what these good men fail to grasp is the 
existence in Scottish politics of a sentimental, even a 
romantic element, to which there is nothing parallel south 
of the Tweed. The hazes of mingled legend and romance, 
of vague history and ecclesiastic prejudice, which linger 
over the hills and valleys of the North are scarcely under- 
stood of the Southerner. But to them are in great mea- 
sure due what seem to him the inexplicable workings of 
the Scottish genius as it manifests itself in politics. They 
ean be drawn round almost any question which has to be 
brought to the burning-point, and are thus of inestimable 
service to an agitator who has got hold of a good, working, 
intangible grievance. Let us take, for example, the case 
of the crofter agitation. In England an agitation for a 
similar object would have been hopelessly prosaic. It is 
not easy to throw the purple light of romance over Hodge ; 
but the crofter looms through a cloud of picturesque asso- 
ciations. He suggests mountains and mists and martial 
feats, the glimmer of tartans and flashing of claymores. He 
benefits from a mixture of facts, fictions, and prejudices 
such as could in no other land be pressed into the service 
of one and the same cause. The men who‘ were out’ in 
the ‘45; the clergymen who ‘came out’ in the 43; the 
Highlandmen who fought at Inkerman, and the High- 
landmen who testified against Robertson Smith; Rob 
Roy and Dr. Chalmers ; Flora Macdonald and the black 
bothies ; history, fiction and song, smuggling and Sabba- 
tarianism—all, somehow, with one class or another, make 
for the crofter. It may be all very beautiful, but it. is 
not exactly hard, clear thinking. The question is en- 
wrapped in glamour. And so it is with Mr. Gladstone and 
his northern worshippers. The personality of the late 
Premier has become enveloped in a mist of illusion and 
myth. 

* Let us suppose the secker after the clear political light 
in which the Gladstonian is assumed to bask, carries bis 
researches into one of the very head-centres of the cult 
into, let us say, one of the Border Burghs. Certainly, the 
study of such a spot is not a thing to be undertaken with 
alight heart. To receive the personal criticism of the 


Border mill-girl in her hours of ease. is an experience 
that may well give the bravest pause. But how will the 
inquirer, greatly daring, be rewarded? He will find the 
Gladstonian majority represented mainly by two classes— 
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by the shopkeeper and the weaver laddie. And this is 
the clear, hard political thinking he will find: The shop- 
keeper—when this type of Gladstonian is fully developed 
—is an austere man, a teetotaller, and an elder in a dis- 
senting congregation. To him Mr. Gladstone is the incar- 
nation of earnestness, truth, and stern righteousness—the 
greatest and least self-seeking of men—hard bested by 
dukes, bishops, music-hall singers, cavalry officers, and all 
libertines who have not found it expedient to live out of 
England. In the mind of this type of devotee there has 
grown up an imaginary being, belief in whom forms one 
of the chief pillars of the cult—viz., the Jingo. This 
singular creation of the mythopoeic faculty is invested 
with the most appalling attributes. He is an infidel, and 
wears primroses. He lives in a flaring club, where he can 
be seen at a window drinking champagne on Sabbath 
eves. He has an insatiate thirst for bloodshed by deputy ; 
wheresoever he goes there is an odour of cigars, a singing 
of ribald lays, and the bubbling of effervescent drinks. 
This terrible being and Mr. Gladstone stand eternally 
confronted in the devotee’s imagination. ‘The strange 
thing is that the Jingo is conceived as infinitely con- 
temptible; yet, were it not for the late Premier, he 
would make short work of all for which earnest men care 
to live. How this is, no man knows, and only Mr. Glad- 
stone could explain. Such, however, are the lucid and 
logical convictions of the bourgeois Gladstonian of the 
Borders. The weaver laddie is a totally different type. 
He is not austere, and has been known to go where the 
eannikin clinks. Like his majestic archetype, he will 
roar that he will do any man’s heart good to hear him— 
that is, on due oceasion, as when Mr. Gladstone appears 
at the door of a railway carriage to damage the British 
constitution so far as the engine-driver will permit. The 
weaver laddie believes that he and his brethren, alone in 
these islands, are really in touch with the Infallible 
Statesman. He is convinced that the ex-Premier has all 
along been hampered by jealous colleagues and followers 
rashly vain of their own puny intellects. A little intellect 
is a dangerous thing. Mr. A. L. Brown is the man to send 
to Parliament. Between himself and Mr. Gladstone the 
weaver is conscious of a secret sympathy—an understand- 
ing of merry schemes of destruction, for the unfolding of 
which the times are, unfortunately, not yet ripe. Mean- 
while, he is upborne by the hope that, with his aid, the 
late Premier may set at naught the wishes of Englishmen. 
He is not a studious politician. He does not imperil his 
sanity by trying to reconcile the arguments advanced on 
his side of the Home Rule controversy. A frolic icono- 
elast, what he loves are the processions, the drums and 
tramplings, the wild joys of ‘booing,’ the flouting at the 
Tory, the Bacchanalia of polities. In the Border weaver 
and the Border shopkeeper we have two types of men 
whose beliefs and aspirations are in many ways as sharply 
opposed to one another as if they had deen utilised in 
succession by Sir William Harcourt. 1! cither had his 
way, he would bring about a state of things in which the 
other would walk in lasting woe. Yet each sees in Mr. 
Gladstone the man who, given the power, would realise for 
him his political and social ideals. That there are numbers 
of shrewd, hard-headed men in the ranks of the Scottish 
Gladstonians, no one, of course, denies. But to one who 
considers what the new Gladstonism means, it would 
really seem as if its adherents had in many cases entered 
into bondage as men seeking relief from the practical, 
work-a-day world, in a realm of glamour and myth. 
Politics may be to them what fiction and poetry are to 
some ; what opiates and wine are to others. The explana- 
tion seems as reasonable as any that a student of the 


Scottish character is likely to discover. 
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INCREASE OF LUNACY IN SCOTLAND. 


HERE is a paragraph in the Report of the Board of 
Supervision for 1888 which properly attracts atten- 
tion. It begins thus:—‘ The cost of maintaining the 
lunatic poor still continues to increase.’ This does not 
mean that the average cost of maintaining a pauper 
lunatic still goes on increasing ; for the reverse of this is 
true. In the year 1877-8 it was 38s. per annum higher 
than in the year 1886-7. What the words mean, as the 
rest of the paragraph shows, is that the total expenditure 
on the maintenance of the whole body of pauper lunatics 
still continues to increase. Even as thus stated, explana- 
tion is needed to prevent misconception. Maintenance 
refers only to care and treatment, and does not include 
the cost of providing and keeping up asylums. 

The expenditure on the lunatic poor, in the sense here 
indicated, has risen, according to this Report, from £108,173 
in 1807 to £229,524 in the past year. 

This great increase of expenditure on pauper lunatics 
depends on the growth of their number. On the Ist of 
January 1869 the number of pauper lunatics in Scotland 
was 5994; and twenty years after, on the Ist of January 
1888, their number was 9656. The greater population of 
the country can only account for a small part of this in- 
crease. Its explanation, on the surface, seems to be that 
there is an increased production of insanity in the com- 
munity. But it is comforting to find that both the Scot- 
tish and English Commissioners come to the conclusion 
that there is no evidence of any greater liability to 
mental disease. It is not believed that there are more 
lunatics among us now than were among us twenty years 
ago in proportion to population. But the registration of 
lunatics is more complete now than it was then. The 
class, too, is wider—that is, there is a change of opinion, 
both public and professional, as to what constitutes 
lunacy. Many things have tended to bring this about, 
and it does not appear that it is in all directions improper 
or undesirable. ‘There is little room for doubt that many 
persons who twenty years ago would have been on the 
register of ordinary paupers are now on the register of 
lunatic paupers. And there is as little room for doubt 
that many persons who twenty years ago would have been 
registered as criminals are now on the register of lunatics. 
It is clearly of practical importance that this change should 
be recognised. 

It is a mistake to say—as many good men keep saying 
in the councils of the nation—that ‘human power cannot 
multiply the lunatics of a country,’ if by lunatics we mean 
the persons whom the State registers and treats as lunatics. 
Unsoundness of mind is quite as indefinite as unsoundness 
of body. There is nothing more certain than that many 
circumstances, altogether apart from the mental condition, 
influence the granting of certificates of insanity. This is 
true both of non-paupers and paupers, but it is specially 
true of paupers. If an expenditure of money is to be a 
result of the certification, the source from which the money 
is to come, and its amount, are sure to be in view. Poor 
parishes will hesitate, where rich parishes will have no 
hesitation. If a large part of the expenditure is to come 
from Imperial sources, and not from direct assessment in 
the different parishes, the hesitation will everywhere be 
reduced. ‘To make an ordinary pauper an insane pauper 
may then be regarded as a gain. There is an old woman, 
for example, in her dotage, who gets 4s. per week from 
the parish—if she is certified to be of unsound mind, 
which can easily be done, the parish gets 2s. of the 4s. 
from the Parliamentary grant towards the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics. She is certified accordingly, and this 
consideration leads to her being placed on the register of 
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pauper lunatics. Ifthe entire cost of maintaining pauper 
lunatics, instead of a part of it, came from Imperial sources, 
and if the determination of who is or is not of unsound 
mind were left to Parochial Boards, there would at once 
be a further increase of the number of the insane poor. 
This is but one of many ways by which ‘human power’ 
could ‘multiply the lunatics of a country ’—that is, if 
multiplication and registration mean the same thing. 





COSTUME IN NOVELS. 


\ HY is it that while our novels grow shorter and 

shorter the descriptions of dress in them grow 
longer and longer? Is it from Sartor Resartus, or from the 
example of Balzac, that our novelists have learned to be so 
precise and detailed in matters of costume? Time was 
when heroines seldom appeared in any more definite garb 
than a robe of flowing white in seasons of prosperity, or 
a dress of sable in times of woe. Scott, who manifestly 
loved detail, although he had no great passion for accu- 
racy, would have thought it unbecoming to clothe his 
heroine in attire involving too much care either on her 
part or his own. When Flora Maclvor sat sewing a 
shroud for her brother, we are told that she wore ‘ a sable 
dress,’ and that ‘there was nothing negligent or ill- 
arranged about her attire; even her hair, though totally 
without ornament, was disposed with its usual neatness.’ 
More than this would have appeared to Scott to savour of 
that taste for ‘trivial details of dresses and decorations ’ 
with which he reproaches Richardson. ‘It requires,’ he 
says with mingled scorn and sadness, ‘ the recollection of 
tichardson’s highest powers to maintain our respect for 
him when he makes Lovelace, amidst all his triumph at 
Clarissa’s elopement, describe her dress to Belford from 
top to toe, with all the professional accuracy of a man- 
milliner.” What would Sir Walter say if he could read 
those ‘trivial details of dresses and decorations’ which 
crowd the pages of Ouida, for instance, and in which she 
displays, if not, perhaps, all that professional accuracy 
which he found so offensive, at least a professional vocabu- 
lary so extended that Mr. Worth himself could hardly 
hope to enlarge its limits. Ouida is, perhaps, the most 
splendid example in the field of the magnificently cate- 
gorical in matters of dress ; but in minuteness and atten- 
tion many competitors—men and women, English and 
American—run her close ; while there are French novel- 
ists, with Balzac at their head, who not only outstrip all of 
them, but sometimes the patience of the reader too. Who 
has ever read Modeste Mignon, for instance, without laughing 
at the elaborate description of the costume in which the 
hero made his first appearance before the heroine? We 
have it all, from the ‘ boots carefully polished, the < shirt of 
remarkable fineness, buttoned with opals,’ to the ‘ pretty 
doeskin gloves of the colour of Florentine bronze.’ This 
is professional accuracy with a vengeance; one might 
dress a doll by it. The worst of it is that while tastes 
alter, the sulphur-coloured waistcoat and the ‘peiite 
redingote bleue’ remain stationary, and the unhappy Ermest 
de la Briére stands pilloried for ever, a fashion-book figure 
of the year 1830. 

The desire to make his characters, and especially his 
heroine, visible in their habit as they lived, seems to press 
severely on the modern novelist. It has not apparently 
any definite aim, moral or artistic. Of few of them could 
it be affirmed, as of Miss Burney, that she never but once 
describes the dress of any of her heroines, and then it is 
to show the sorrow and danger of buying a ‘suit without 
certain means of paying for it.’ So useful a moral could 
scarcely, we fear, be derived from the flounces of Miss 
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Daisy Miller, or the embroidered ribbons of that Fair 
Barbarian whom Mrs. F. H. Burnett introduced to Eng- 
lish society. We pick up a novel by chance—a novel a 
year or two old, and written by a man. It is not a third 
the length of Evelina, yet before we have gone far beyond 
the prologue we come upon this: ‘Her dress of Indian 
muslin, with half-sleeves terminating at the elbows in wide 
ruffles, hardly covered her shoulders, where it was supple- 
mented by a searf through which a glimpse of her throat 
was visible in a nest of soft Tourkaris lace.” What would 
Sir Walter Scott have thought of such professional accu- 
racy as this? Would he not, like ourselves, have meditated, 
amazed, on the universal knowledge required of the novel 
writer in these instructed days, and wondered, even as we 
in our ignorance wonder timidly, what and whence is 
Tourkaris lace ! 

Mr. William Black and Mr. Walter Besant, though we 
are convinced that they too are learned in these mysteries, 
have a graceful art of concealing their art and assuming 
the standpoint of the less learned reader. They tell us of 
costumes with ‘touches’ of this or that colour about them, 
or talk of ‘a dress made of that stuff, which looks like 
brown holland till you come close to it, and then you think 
it is silk, but are not quite certain, and I believe they call 
it Indian tussore.’ We read and are blissful in our ignor- 
ance. But this indulgent gentleness is not common. The 
age is scientific ; it loves professional accuracy ; the Ameri- 
can writers—the most modern of all—-are the most serious 
recorders of dress whom the world has yet seen out of 
the columns of The Queen. A gloomy foreboding fell upon 
us when we read Mr. Howells’ Lady of the Aroostook, where 
the advent of the heroine’s Sunday silk gown is really the 
central incident of the story. We foresaw, not without 
terror, that the days are at hand when the reader will be 
expected to have an acquaintance no less intimate than her 
lady’s-maid’s with every individual dress in a heroine’s 
wardrobe. Signs of this familiarity on the author's part are 
not wanting. We pick up an innocent-looking American 
magazine, and find in the serial this passage: * Josephine 
dressed herself to go into court’ (where the hero is to 
give evidence). ‘Her travelling-dress, which she would 
have chosen tc wear for its plainness, had received hard 
usage in the mountains. She put on, instead, the black 
satin with a dark shimmer of beads over the front, which 
she had worn the evening Bodewin had been presented to 
her. A little bonnet of gold-coloured straw enclosed the 
crown of her head, and was tied under the chin with black 
velvet strings.’ There is no ulterior purpose in Miss 
Josephine’s bonnet. It is not going to lead to anybody's 
identification. But it fills the sagacious reader with 
alarms ; he asks himself sadly whither this muse is tend- 
ing, and whether it is indeed impossible that the novelist 
should find some safe halting-place between the vagueness 
of Flora Maclvor’s flowing white robe and the erudition of 
Le Follet. 


A PLEA FOR SMALLER BOOKS. 


AX author advises us to publish weekly a list cf selected 
= books, for which he proposes the title, ‘ Books to 
Borrow.’ The British public, he thinks, is still wondering 
what Mr. Mark Pattison meant by saying that men, to 
respect themselves, must own at least a thousand volumes. 
Not only does the public shun the bookseller ; like the 
Argyllshire dairymaid, who stipulates that she shall not 
dine on salmon oftener than four times a week, it has 
become fastidious, and will not now even borrow lightly. 
It must have its library fiction hot from the press, as if 
novels, like milk, turned sour with keeping ; and it de- 
clines to gorge on memoirs that are not as fashionable as 
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the last thing in bonnets. Mr. Macniven must not send 
Pride and Prejudice to his subscribers, the Misses Insatiable 
—they know it is not new by the cover. Messrs. Douglas 
and Foulis will not impose upon Mrs. Uptodate with the 
Life of Macaulay, which is an achievement, when she can 
have Mr. Hatton’s Zoole, which may be mostly drivel, but 
was only issued yesterday. Such, we must agree with 
our cynical novelist, are among the ways of the ‘reading 
public, which, however, seldom buys, borrows, or gets 
from the library so long as newspapers or magazines will 
condense the new tome into an article. Authors and pub- 
lishers complain, but the public is not the only sinner. 
The bane of British literature at present is its bulk. The 
law of the land is as much that novels should be in three 
volumes as that there must be a public-house at every 
street-corner. ‘924 pages’ is advertised as a recommen- 
dation. As for the Biographies of Undistinguished Per- 
sons and the Reminiscences of Men I have Known for 
Five Minutes, they seem to be manufactured for sale by 
weight. Like the epistles Gabrielissime Harvey sent to 
Tom Nash, they would break the wheels of a carrier's cart, 
and could be hurled forth at arm’s-length fora wager. If 
the public is to keep up with current literature, it must 
take all the short cuts. We needa poet to sing the praises 
of little books. 

Our literature lies crushed beneath its load of ‘ pad- 
ding.’ ‘Take the novelists—the four-in-hand popular novel- 
ists, most prolific of writers, if we except the book-makers 
who cook with other men’s brains. The critic, with spade, 
buries rows of new novelists weekly. They may have 
merit, but he gazes at the piles of three-volumes until his 
one ambition is to make them corpses. Novelists who 
have refused to die in the bud he leaves to wither in 
Hower. They are nearly all able, entertaining writers ; 
but fiction is their means of livelihood, and were they 
to cram all their best into one book they would soon 
be empty. They must not be too prodigal of either 
character or plot, and consequently their story would 
generally reach its natural end in a single volume. Hav- 
ing to run three times round the course, however, instead 
of once, they must not ‘spurt’ at the start. Padding is 
of various merits and many kinds. We have a distin- 
guished novelist who can become a landscape painter by 
sending any one of his characters to the window. There 
is philosophical padding, which is usually the cheapest of 
all. When a lady-novelist thinks she is getting along too 
quickly she arranges for another ball, or sends Claude and 
Emmeline back to the conservatory. ‘The smoking-room, 
with cigars and gossip, or what they think of the situation 
inthe kitchen, is another reserve that may be drawn upon ; 
and there are hardened novelists who do not hesitate to 
write ‘ Retrospective’ at the head of several chapters in 
volume two. Thus novels become paper bags blown out 
with wind. Often it is cleverly done, but at its best the 
sand can be detected in the sugar ; and at its second-best, 
which is not the lowest degree of comparison, it is an 
attempt to stock a whole house with the drawing-room 
furniture. It spoils the style of the rare writer who has 
any. Probably the novels of the present year that do not 
suffer from length could be counted on the fingers of a 
one-armed man. Mr. Stevenson is a brave exception to 
the rule; but the shilling novels, now so popular, being 
mostly refuse, need not be considered. It remains a fact 
that few novels published now-a-days are not at least 
twice as long as Silas Marner. One of the fine things to 
remember about George Eliot is that she was offered a 
tempting sum to lengthen one of her books, and declined it. 


Curiously, while all see what is wrong, no one proposes 
a remedy. The public blames the author, the author 
the publisher, the publisher the public; but they are as 
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helpless as the lady who complained of the heat, yet never 
thought of sitting further away from the fire. It is a 
commercial question. The authors, who are no doubt in 
most cases their own severe critics, say that the publishers 
look askance at one volume. The publishers say they 
must produce what pays. Yet the public is all the time 
pointing out that it cannot pay, and its shelves show that 
it does not. In short, the publisher's appeal is to the 
library, which prefers books to be in several volumes, thus 
The 


publisher flourishes moderately without much risk under 


tempting the public to become heavy subscribers. 


this arrangement, for the libraries take as many copies of 
an average book as will at least secure him against loss, 
He also bears in mind that a twenty-shilling book’s cost 
of production may be little more than that of a six-shilling 
book. 
volumes might mean a much greater sale, but it would be 


To appeal direct to the public with cheap single 
more risky. The gain to literature would be certain. 
Many books which now get a library circulation would 
never be printed, and the better books would drop the 
ballast that now keeps them trailing to earth, for padding 
would be at a discount. As it is, books of merit, when 
offered, years after their first publication, in one volume, 
have a considerable sale, which would doubtless have been 
much greater had they been published originally at the 
We 
With so many books 


same price, and without their superfluous chapters. 
ought to take a lesson from France. 
to choose between, we have not the appetite of the boy 
at a public dinner, who, when told by his father to eat for 
to-morrow and the next day, replied that he must first eat 
The public should be 
As it 
passes saner judgments, the standard of contemporary 
J. M. Barrie. 


for yesterday and the day before. 
denied no opportunity of becoming its own critic. 


literature will rise. 


KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 
Il. 


NE winter recently, when the short dark days and 
long nights were fairly upon us, when the big 
herring-boats had been beached for the season on the 
green braes inside the river bar, when the cattle were 
out of the fields, and in the leafless woods round Black- 
water House the destitute pheasants and pea-fowl pecked 
the frozen ground disconsolately and planned raids upon 
the ash-heaps and poultry-yards of the little town—the 
streets of Kirktown were gaily placarded with red and 
yellow posters advertising the performance, for two nights 
only, of selections from Otway’s play of Venice Preserved, 
by members of the Kirktown Dramatie Union. 

That no one might remain uninformed, according to 
custom, Andy Johnston went through the town reading 
the hand in a loud 
staccato voice, prefacing it with a fine roulade on the 
drum, and a shout of ‘ Nottis!’ which brought to their doors 
and windows all the wives of the neighbourhood, arrested 


advertisement from a copy in his 


the ears and the steps of passers-by, and suspended any 
trade in the shops until his news was proclaimed. Then 
after another flourish on his drum, the drummer proceeded 
in silence for a hundred yards or so until he had changed 
his audience, when it was time to stand and deliver him- 
self again. 

In his wake we were full of interest and curiosity. 
With complimentary anticipation of a crowd, we booked 
early. The parson hunted out a dusty volume of Otway, 
The minister promised 


that he might be up in the play. 
his countenance on receiving the Doge's word of honour 
that the selections to be given were all of a moral ten- 
dency ; and the drapers, taking at the flood this tide in 
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the affairs of men, filled their windows with a hewildering 
choice of flowers, ribbons, gloves, and ties, all marked 
‘latest fashions.” We have no cabs in Kirktown, but the 
hotel ’buses were engaged for an hour before the curtain 
rose, in conveying our gentility over the miry ways to 
the Town Hall. The night was rainy, but, as we agreed, 
it did not matter in the least, and we sat in smiling 
enjoyment watching the hall fill. 
the boarding-school (filling three of the long red sofas, 
which are our reserved seats) gave, one felt, a cachét to 
the performance. 


Everyone was there ; 


Really it was delightful to be able to 
get up a dramatic entertainment in the town itself. We 
should be independent now of the uncertain visits of 
travelling companies. We might have theatrical evenings 
two or three times in the winter, if tonight’s affair went 
off well. It seemed rather an ambitions attempt, but, as 
the banker’s lady, Mrs. Meiklejohn, remarked, it would 
be all the more amusing; for her own part, she much 
preferred these amateur sort of things to any acting 
short of Salvini and Irving, because they were certain to 
be laughable without intending it. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn and her family had the front seats. 
We were afraid lest the actors on the other side of the 
curtain should have heard, and their feelings be hurt ; but 
in lower tones we all endorsed the remark, for she was a 
judge—did she not go to London every season ? 

At length the curtain rattled up, was safely fastened, and 
we could give our undivided minds to the scene it revealed. 

Jaffier, the hero, stood with arms folded to imply tem- 
porary inaction, brows knitted in a blood-curdling scowl, 
his mien altogether so unlike anything seen off the stage, 
that we were reluctant to follow the clue of our pro- 
grammes, and recognise him as Mr. Robert Smith of our 
daylight existence—the chemist’s assistant who had (it 
seemed incredible) mingled that day for some of us the 
tonic draught, rolled the pill, folded the powder. His 
light brown hair, his obliging aspect, and familiar apron 
had vanished. An amazingly natural crop of coal-black 
curls, a moustache of the same fierce hue, a strange vesture 
of the toga order, expressed unmistakably his character— 
an Italian, a desperado. It was a relief, when he spoke, 
to hear the familiar accent of Kirktown. 

He and his father-in-law, having, in passages of recrimina- 
tion, told us who they were—how Jaffier had stolen away 
the senator's daughter, beauteous Belvidera, and how the 
old man, after starving them into penitence, would not 
recognise their marriage nor remit his curses, the latter 
made his exit with all the palsy and decrepitude possible 
to age, and Jaffier’s brief soliloquy was cut short by the 
entrance of a villain, Pierre, who worked on his mood, and 
persuaded him to join a conspiracy against the whole 
senate. It was painful to watch the effect of his insidious 
words ; as Jaffier gloomily ponders suicide because of his 
wrongs, Pierre whispers in his ear, with a hissing utter- 
ance (fit to chill the blood of the furthest off half-price boy 
in the audience )— 

‘Rats die in holes and corners, dogs run mad; man 
knows a braver remedy for sorrow: Revenge !’ 

Jaffier cried ‘Ha!’ with a sudden air of attention—a 
glitter of comprehension in his eye that boded the worst. 
We all felt, after that, that there was no stopping his 
infatuated career. Making an assignation to meet on the 
Rialto at midnight ‘and talk of precious mischief,’ the 
hateful Pierre departed, with a fiendish leer. 

Again Jaffier began to soliloquise, but was interrupted 
by the entrance of his Belvidera. As in the haleyon days 
of the British drama, the female parts on this occasion 
were played by men. He of the fairest complexion had 
been cast for the part of heroine, and now we recognised 
the pink cheeks, the celestial nose, the freckled brow of 
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Peter Davidsun, the barber’s son. Although parental art 
had curled his lank red hair, and a string of beads encircled 
his bony neck—although a white muslin dress of ample 
proportions muffled his entering stride—no illusion was 
possible. The first squeak of his unexpected falsetto was 
the signal for a general titter, and when Jaffer rolled his 
eyes, struck an attitude, and, apostrophising gaunt Peter, 
cried ‘Oh woman, lovely woman! angels are painted fair 
to look like you !’ we laughed till the tears ran down. It 
was involuntary, but irresistible. The speedy end of the 
first act gave us brief time to dry our eyes and con- 
trol our faces, in preparation for the horrors of the second. 
The midnight darkness of the Rialto was very well done. 
It couldn’t have been darker. The lowered footlights barely 
revealed Jaffier's feet in what looked like tennis-shoes. 
Pierre hugged a lantern which he flashed for a moment 
on each conspirator as he arrived. (They had a da capo 
way of coming in at one side and disappearing at the other 
that suggested a limited number. But this was im- 
material.) Pierre and Jaffier talked treason enough for a 
hundred, and loud enough for us to hear. Jaffier cursed 
with ingenious minuteness the senator, his Belvidera’s 
cruel sire. ‘Nay, quoth Pierre, 
* Couldst thou not 
As well, my friend, have stretched the curse to all 
The Senate round, as to one single villain ?’ 
Jaffier was equal to the occasion. When his repertoire was 
exhausted, his friend insinuated ‘ Daggers, daggers are much 
better!’ and again Jaffier cried ‘Ha!’ and Pierre kindly 
turned the lantern on his face to let us see the idea work- 
ing. Then muttering ‘ Revenge, Revenge, they went 
stealthily home. 
The curtain rose again and revealed the great scene of 
In the lofty council chamber of his palace 
And here was abundant 


the evening. 
sat the Doge, with his senators. 
proof of the immense advantages the members of our 
Dramatic Union enjoyed in their private relationships. As 
we surveyed the haughty group robed in luxurious furs, we 
remembered that Mr. Gardner, whose son was of the com- 
pany, had advertised that morning a fresh arrival of circular 
cloaks ‘newest style, with rabbit, musquash, and squirrel 
linings ’"—could these be they, turned inside out? The 
velvet-covered, high-backed chairs, the carved davenport, 
the stone-coloured end of a balcony, and the pillared 
vista beyond—how wonderfully appropriate to the palace, 
how curiously familiar to our eyes. Where had we seen 
them so often? A flash of memory revealed. The Doge 
was, in private life, our Kirktown photographer's heir-ap- 
parent, and in his father’s studio, smelling of chemicals, 
we had one and all, time and again, leaned over that 
substantial-looking balcony, or with studied grace on the 
tall back of that upright carved chair. The escritoire, 
with its turned spiral fore-legs, had been the scene of 
picturesque sermon-writing for all the clergy of Kirktown 
and the neighbourhood. The revelations of treason against 
the State, the Doge's grandiloquent sentences, for the 
moment lost their interest, as we severally recalled 
his father’s torture-chamber, where we had all suffered 
singly and in groups; and again we seemed to hear the 
voice of the painstaking artist, as, after he had, by a 
simple process, affixed to the wall, in various places, small 
bits of white paper to steady our gaze, he placed his hand 
on the ‘ap of the lens, and cried, ‘Let each one look at 
their own spote, an’ on no account move till A’m done 
counting five!’ Was ever five counted so slowly in the 
ears of a petrified group, staring with tear-filled, unwink- 


ing eyes, each at their own spote? New associations for 


those balustrades and chairs could not obliterate the old ; 
and we listened, with a relieved sense of their unreality, 
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to the culminating horrors of the play. The conspirators 
were condemned to fiendish tortures. Pierre was about 
to be broken on the wheel, when Jaffer mercifully 
stabbed him. <A succession of betrayals and murders 
culminated in Belvidera’s death to the conventional slow 
music ; and then the final curtain hid the members of the 
club, all dead or dying, from an audience glutted with 
their crimes. 

It will hardly be credited, save by those Englishmen 
who take their estimate of Scottish brains from Sydney 
Smith, that in the following winter the Dramatic Union, 
after months of profoundly secret preparation, appalled us 
by announcing for representation, Venice Preserved again, 
—‘in extenso, mith greatly improved scenery !’ 


SPES REDIVIVA. 


(See ‘Saturnia Regna’ in last number.) 


‘TEMS sad to think they're all in vain, 
Our dreams of the Saturnian Reign, 
Nor must we live the past again, 
But hug the present. 
Though Memory paints, in sunset-red, 
The glory of the day that's dead, 
And Hope, oft crushed, still lifts her head 
With smile so pleasant. 


‘Sat est the passing hour,’ you say, 

O happy Faith that finds it May 

When the sun’s sick, the skies are grey, 
The winds in fury. 

Too sceptical for such a creed, 

The present does not stay my need, 

And a life-interest has indeed 


F. P. W. 


Tractum futuri. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. 


S1rR,—By your courtesy I am glad to take advantage of the 
appearance of an article in your columns on organisation, 
and to join with you in the hope that the future may bring 
about a still more healthy and adequate administration of Con- 
servative affairs in Scotland. A word in reference to the past. 
At the demonstration just held to do honour to the Prime 
Minister, about 350 organisations, hailing from every constitu- 
ency in Scotland—save one—were represented by a delegation. 
So recently as 1884 the total number of affiliated associations 
was but eighty-three. On the 29th November, at least 3000 men, 
coming from districts beyond Edinburgh and the Lothians, 
were collected in the Corn Exchange, and all in right of mem- 
bership of some formally-constituted organisation. A gathering 
of this magnitude and representative character is a more elo- 
quent proof of successful activity than any table of official 
Statistics. 

In speaking of the future, I divide the questions with which 
you deal under three heads :— 

1. Zhe Question of Candidates.—While it is totally impossible 
to furnish tabulated statements for public consumption on such 
a subject, and while the figures mentioned at the Conference and 
in your article give an utterly erroneous idea of the true state of 
affairs, | warmly welcome the pressure of Conservative public 
opinion to strengthen the hands of the executive. The pro- 
spects of success are ebbing away, the vitality of the party is 
being impaired in too many cases by a failure to grasp the 
essential necessity of long preparation by the candidate in per- 
son. 

2. The Organisation of Constituenctes.—It does not follow, 
because a district may be nearly bare of affiliated associations, 
that it is necessarily ill-organised. It has been the object of 
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this office to promote the organisation of constituencies as a 
whole rather than to augment the strength of the National 
Union, which is not an end of itself, but only a means to an end. 
A definite scheme of organisation, based upon the most popular 
representative system, has been urged on the attention of every 
constituency, and has been largely adopted. In pursuance of 
this scheme, the associations formed in each parish centre in 
the council for the constituency, which in its turn becomes a 
constituent part of the Union. It must be remembered that 
each constituency is a perfect organism in itself, deciding its 
own policy, and finding for itself means to carry that policy out. 
The Central Office does not and cannot command : it can only 
represent; and one of the most satisfactory features of the 
present political outlook is the ever-increasing courtesy and 
consideration which representations from the Central Office 
locally receive. 

3. The Educational Work, including especially the organisa- 
tion of public meetings. In the language of a resolution which 
I moved, and which was carried, at the Conference in Glasgow 
in 1887 :—-‘ That this Conference urges upon all associations 
and committees the importance of organising public meetings 
of electors in every parish and populous place in the kingdom, 
so that every one of the 575,000 electors in Scotland may—as 
far as possible—have an opportunity of hearing competent 
speakers defend and explain the policy of the Unionist party.’ 

The utmost efforts of the Executive have been directed to 
carrying this resolution into general effect. The most persis- 
tent efforts have been made both to secure the services of 
speakers and to stimulate local associations into the necessary 
degree of activity. It must be recognised that the organisation 
in detail of meetings throughout the country must be under- 
taken locally, and the interference ofa Central Office, except to 
advise and to facilitate, would be both improper and impossible. 

On all these points much has been done ; more by far remains 
to do; and I welcome criticism as tending to inspire to greater 
energy and determination in the attack. 

The cry is—More candidates, more organisation, more 
speeches, Is it unreasonable to hope that those who arejustly 
eager for increased efficiency will give even more enefgetic 
assistance than heretofore to all organisations, whether they be 
local or central, which are striving to attain these ends ?>—I 
am, etc., REGINALD MACLEOD. 

Central Conservative Office, 9 Castle Street, 

Edinburgh, December 12, 1888. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Sik,—If I may, I should like to offer a brief reply to the note 
appended to my letter in your last issue. 

1. My letter did not enter into the merits of bi-metallism. 

2. The idea that the ‘ process of “adaptation” is merely a 
series of chronic fluctuations’ is no patent of the bi-metallists, 
but is a commonplace to every one who studies the history of 
prices. 

3. The question as put by me does not seem to justify the 
charge of want of clearness implied in the terms of your note. 
It was this :—‘ Would the adoption of bi-metallism at a definite 
time (the present, for example) and over a certain area (Europe 
and America, for example), result in a commercial convulsion 
similar to that which occurred when bi-metallism was sus- 
pended?’ This is by no means an argument for monometal- 
lism; but it is a question which must be answered in the 
negative if we are to adopt bi-metallism with our eyes open. 
My position is this—that there is before the public no authori- 
tative answer to that question at present ; and that it is “Ae 
question which must engage the attention of currency reformers. 

It is very obvious that unless it can be shown, as clearly as in 
the nature of things is possible, that the adaptation of bi-metal- 
lism would herve and now be a wise step, even bi-metallists 
would be foolish in pressing such a policy on the country. It 
seems to me that, desirable as bi-metallism is, its chance of con- 
tinuance depends immensely upon the wisdom with which the 
time for its adoption is chosen. JAMES MAVoR. 


STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS. 


S1R,—Will you permit me to protest in your columns against 
the scandalously one-sided and unfair reports that have been 
circulated in the daily papers during the past week with regard 
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to the Morell Mackenzie question and the Professors? It is 
true that the Professors were hissed; but it is also true that 
these hostile demonstrations came only from the most rowdy 
members of the classes. There are always plenty of men who 
are ready for a row ; and if they are incited to make disturb- 
ance, as they certainly were by the Scotsman and Dispatch, it 
is not surprising that they took advantage of the opportunity. 
They do not, however, express the feelings of the majority of 
the students, and as one I desire to avail myself of your impar- 
tial medium to protest against the conduct of the ‘ rowdies,’ and, 
still more, against those journals who, for their own purposes, 
have endeavoured to stir up strife within the University.—I am, 
etc., A STUDENT OF MEDICINE. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY REFORM. 


SIk,—Permit me to congratulate you upon the result of the 
passage-at-arms between the Scots Odserver and the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Your journal has the credit of being the 
first print in Edinburgh which has openly brought that body to 
task. If it should succeed in educating the Academy to a 
more liberal view of art it would be a great blessing to all con- 
cerned.—I am, etc., ARTIST. 





REVIEWS. 


CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 


Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. Edited 
by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. With a Memoir by the Rev. 
W. K. R. BEDFORD. In two volumes. Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


To as late as the winter of 1850-1 there was to be seen occa- 
sionally in the streets of Edinburgh an old gentleman, very 
peculiarly attired in a faded surtout of utterly antique fashion, 
with a large and bulging cravat round his throat, the lower curls 
of a light-brown wig visible between his hat and his smooth and 
still ruddy cheeks, pumps on his thread-stockinged feet instead 
of shoes or boots, and in his hand a green silk umbrella. This, 
you were told, if you did not know it already, was Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe. The mere name probably conveyed some in- 
formation to you; and on a little inquiry you could learn more. 
For nearly forty years, you could learn, he had been one of the 
notabilities of Edinburgh : resident since about 1843 in his pre- 
sent house, No. 28 Drummond Place, where he lived in a recluse 
manner, with a wonderful museum of antiquities and artistic 
curiosities about him ; but remembered for his more active con- 
nection with Edinburgh society in that prior period, between 
1813 and 1840, when his house had been in No. 93 Princes 
Street. It was mainly in this Princes Street portion of Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe’s Edinburgh life, bringing him from the thirty- 
third year of his age to the sixtieth, that he had made his repu- 
tation. A strange and mixed reputation it was—that of a zealot 
in Scottish antiquities and occasional editor of some Scottish 
historical book, an occasional scribbler also in other and semi- 
private ways on his own account, a dilettante in art and collector 
of pictures and engravings, a facile master of the pencil himself 
in portrait and whimsical caricature, a Tory of the most pro- 
nounced old type and hater of everything Whiggish in the past 
or the present, and withal something of a Sir Mungo Malagrow- 
ther read7z7v7us in temperament, delighting in scandalous anec- 
dote and reminiscence, and in a habit of cynical sarcasm on all 
sorts of persons, living or dead. A special distinction of a large 
segment of this portion of his life, you could not fail to be told, 
had been his intimacy with Sir Walter Scott. The death of 
Scott in 1832, removing as it did the one man whose companion- 
ship he had always prized most, and whose influence on him 
had been strongest, had, in fact, turned the rest of his life in 
Edinburgh into a comparative blank. Still in friendly enough 
relations, however, with some of the best-known of Scott’s sur- 
vivors in the literary society of Edinburgh, especially Thomas 
Thomson, David Laing, and Robert Chambers, and admitting 
to his acquaintance now and then a junior of kindred antiquarian 
tastes, such as Hill Burton, he had continued to prefer ‘ New 
Athens,’ as he liked to call it satirically, to any other home. 
And so, quitting No. 93 Princes Street in 1840, he had, after 
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a brief intervening habitation somewhere in the Old Town, 
taken up his final abode, in 1843, as we saw, in No. 28 Drum- 
mond Place, becoming more and more of an invalid and a 
recluse there, till at last he had shrunk into that ‘lean and 
slippered pantaloon,’ or rather that old gentleman in the antique 
blue surtout and light-brown wig, who is remembered as Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe by most of those now living in Edinburgh 
who can remember him at all. He was not so very old a gentle- 
man, either ; for, when he died in March 1851, he had not quite 
completed his seventieth year. 

The best sketch of Kirkpatrick Sharpe in his prime is that 
given in Lockhart’s Zz/e of Scott, in the form of an extract from 
Scott's Diary, under the date of Sunday the 20th November 
1825. It chanced that William Clerk and Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
had dined with Scott that day in his house in Castle Street ; 
and the Diary, after describing Clerk, thus describes the 
other :— 


* Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe is another very remarkable man. 
He was bred for a clergyman, but never took orders. He has 
infinite wit, and a great turn for antiquarian lore, as the publi- 
cations of Avrkfon, etc., bear witness. His drawings are the 
most fanciful and droll imaginable—a mixture between Hogarth 
and some of those foreign masters who painted temptations of 
St. Anthony and other grotesque subjects. As a poet he has 
not a very strong touch. Strange that his finger-ends can 
describe so well what he cannot bring out clearly and firmly in 
words. If he were to make drawing a resource, it might raise 
him a large income. But, though a lover of antiquities, and 
therefore of expensive trifles, C. K. S. is too aristocratic to use 
his art to assist his purse. He is a very complete genealogist, 
and has made detections in Voug/as and other books on pedi- 

_ gree, which our nobles would do well to suppress if they had an 
opportunity. Strange that a man should be curious after 
scandal of centuries old! Not but Charles loves it fresh and 
fresh also; for, being very much a fashionable man, he is 
always master of the reigning report, and he tells the anecdote 
with such gusto that there is no helping sympathising with him, 
a peculiarity of voice adding not a little to the general effect. 
My idea is that C. K. S., with his oddities, tastes, satire, and 
high aristocratic feelings, resembles Horace Walpole ; perhaps 
in his person also in a general way.’ 


This description, which C. K. S. must have himself read on its 
first appearance in Lockhart, had to serve asa sufficient account 
of him for the general public so long as he lived, except in so 
far as it might be filled up by impressions from his own writings. 
After his death there were obituary sketches of him, of course, in 
the Edinburgh newspapers ; and he figured posthumously, under 
the thin disguise of ‘Fitzpatrick Smart, Esq.,’as one of the typical 
Edinburgh bibliomaniacs so cleverly described by Hill Burton 
in his Look-Hunter, published in 1862. Not till 1869, however, 
was there any adequate commemoration of him. In that year 
there was published by Messrs. Blackwood a sumptuous large 
quarto entitled Etchings by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, with 
Photographs from Original Drawings, Poetical and Prose 
Fragments, and a Prefatory Memoir—a volume sufficing in 
every respect for those who still felt an interest in Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe and his memory, save that it contained hardly any 
representation of that extensive epistolary correspondence of his 
which Scott must have had in view when he thought of him as a 
kind of Scottish Horace Walpole. That defect has been amply 
supplied in the two large new volumes now before us. The 
Memoir which they contain is substantially a reproduction of 
that in the now scarce volume of 1869 ; but they consist chiefly 
of a selection of Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s preserved letters, and of 
letters to him, through the long period of fifty-two years ex- 
tending from 1798 to 1850. The careful editor, Mr. Allardyce, 
has erred rather by excess than by defect in his selection. A 
good many of the letters of Sharpe’s correspondents which he 
has thought worth giving increase the bulk of the book use- 
lessly, and might well have been spared. With that exception, 
however, the editing is admirable ; and in the main, the col- 
lection is as variously amusing, and here and there as startlingly 
and laughably odd, as anything of the kind that has been pub- 
lished in Great Britain for many a day. 

By far the largest proportion of the letters belong to what 
has been hitherto the least known period of Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe’s life—to wit, the period preceding his definite settle- 
ment of himself in Edinburgh in 1813. From these, together 
with Mr. Bedford’s prefixed Memoir, we obtain the following 
facts :—Born in 1781, at Hoddam Castle, in Dumfriesshire, the 
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third son of Charles Sharpe, Esq. of Hoddam, and with a pedi- 
gree, both on the father’s side and on the mother’s, of specially 
marked connections with some of the oldest houses of the 
Scottish aristocracy, and some of the most memorable events 
of Scottish history, the boy had grown up to his sixteenth year, 
one of a large family of well-educated brothers and sisters, 
imbibing the family tastes, and strongly influenced also by the 
traditions and legends of the antique family-dwelling itself, and 
of the adjacent scenery of that old West Border region. Draw- 
ing, howsoever learnt, must have been one of his earliest accom- 
plishments ; and one of the most interesting memories of his 
boyhood was that, in consequence of his father’s friendly 
relations with the poet Burns, he himself had seen and spoken 
with the poet familiarly more than once. It was in the winter 
after the poet’s death that Kirkpatrick Sharpe added to his 
home education by attending a class or two in the University 
of Edinburgh. The intention for the time, however, being that 
he should become an English clergyman, he was sent, in 1798, 
at the age of seventeen, to Christ Church, Oxford. Mainly 
here we see him for the next eight years, taking his B.A. degree 
in 1802 and his M.A. in 1806, and meanwhile forming intimacies 
with a select number of his young College and University co- 
evals. Chief amony these were Earl Gower, afterwards Duke 
of Sutherland, Viscount Newtown, afterwards Earl of Lanes- 
borough, Lord Lewisham, afterwards Earl of Dartmouth, the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare, afterwards Oxford Professor of Poetry, 
Mr. R. H. Inglis, afterwards the well-known Sir Robert Inglis, 
and Elijah B. Impey, son of the famous Indian Chief-Justice 
Impey. In the society of these, and of other young Oxonians, 
he seems to have made a strong mark, and to have been greatly 
liked—a dandyish young fellow, but with eccentric ways and 
bookish tastes, a very shrill voice and abundant sarcasm in the 
use of it, no end of knowledge of art subjects, and an inimitable 
power of portrait-sketching and caricaturing. Incidents of the 
same college period at Oxford were some contributions by Sharpe 
to the Anti-/acodin and the beginning of his acquaintance with 
Scott, first by correspondence, and then personally. Through 
the next seven years, when he was passing out of his twenties 
into his thirties, we see him, though he still kept up his connec- 
tion with Oxford, and was occasionally in residence there, yet 
moving about a good deal—sometimes at Hoddam, sometimes 
in Edinburgh, sometimes in London, but with frequent visits to 
the country-houses of his aristocratic friends. His habits of 
letter-writing were now at their briskest ; and among his cor- 
respondents through those seven years, besides the Oxonian 
friends already mentioned, none of whom forgot him wherever 
he was, one notes the Margravine of Anspach, and her son, the 
Hon. Keppel Craven, the Marchioness of Stafford, the Coun 

tess of Dalkeith, the Count de Gramont, the Marchioness of 
Queensberry, Lady Charlotte Campbell (afterwards Lady Char- 
lotte Bury), Miss Campbell of Monzie, and the Duchess of 
Buccleuch. What ended this desultory life of wandering and 
fashionable acquaintance-making in England was the death of 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s father in 1813. The lairdship of Hoddam 
having then descended to the eldest son, General Matthew 
Sharpe, the old Hoddam household was broken up, and Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, at the age of thirty-two, began that long and 
continuous residence in Edinburgh which has been sketched 
sufficiently already. 

If we were to regard Kirkpatrick Sharpe as a kind of Scottish 
Horace Walpole, it would not be because his correspondence 
furnishes, to anything like the same extent as Walpole’s, a con- 
tinuous comment of gossip on what was most central in the 
history of his time. Even the Edinburgh portion of it will dis- 
appoint, if what is looked for in it is a record of the most im- 
portant occurrences in Edinburgh through the time traversed. 
Some of the most notable persons in the society of Edinburgh, 
and even in its literary society, between 1813 and 1851, are 
either barely mentioned or not mentioned at all. The truth 1s 
that Kirkpatrick Sharpe moved through the world in a track, or 
in a series of tracks, determined by a few affinities of his own 
constitution, which led him sometimes into sociability and com- 
panionship, but at other times left him stranded, and at leisure 
to find amusement in counting over the beads of past memories. 
Hence, though his correspondence does contain a good deal of 
historical gossip at intervals, its chief interest will be missed 
by those who read it only for that kind of recompense, and do 
not also find pleasure in it as a revelation of Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
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himself, and so much material for the study of a very singular 
personality. 

Kirkpatrick Sharpe, whatever else one may find in him, 
was, as we have hinted, a born Sir Mungo Malagrowther. 
From his first youth, whether in consequence or not of some 
constitutional peculiarity, such as might be supposed to be indi- 
cated by his thin and shrill voice—by-the-bye, Sir Walter, when 
he introduces the original Sir Mungo in his Nige/, expressly 
notes that the voice of that original was ‘high-pitched and 
querulous —the lad of elegant accomplishments from Hoddam 
Castle was marked by a disposition to snarl at things, snap at 
things, express shrill and sarcastic views of things, ventilate the 
absurdest little momentary animosities. In the very first of his 
letters, which is of date November 1798, and announces to his 
mother his entry into Christ Church College, his description of 
the young men of the college he has yet seen is that they ‘are 
all ugly, conceited, and putting themselves in postures like Mr. 
Don, and have the worst legs I ever beheld, crooked thirty 
different ways, east, west, north, south, that it is a very shame to 
be seen’ ; and in a later letter the Rev. Dr. Cyril Jackson, the 
head of the college, is described as ‘an inspired swine.’ These 
irreverences and causticities, characteristic from the first of the 
conversation and the letters of a young fellow of indubitable 
natural talent otherwise, and of gentlemanly tastes and belong- 
ings, must, in fact, have been one cause of that zest for his 
society when it could be had, and for continued epistolary inter- 
course at other times, which was felt by so many of his college 
comrades of the most aristocratic set, and communicated by 
them to the seniors of their families. In English country- 
houses, and among great ladies, what more privileged person 
than the weak-voiced young Kirkpatrick Sharpe, with his 
witty cynicisms and budget of queer stories? And so to the 
end, with only the difference made by change of residence 
back to Scotland, increasing age, and increasing carelessness 
in dress—always a privileged person, just because he was recog- 
nised as so amusing a Malagrowther. Here, from the abun- 
dance in the volumes before us, are a few of his characteristic 
Malagrowtherisms, arranged in the chronological order of their 
subjects : 

Character of the Countess of Mar, his own ancestress.—‘ Her 
good qualities were not proportioned, as is generally the case, 
to her rank. She basked all her life in the beams of royalty, 
with a pension from the Crown, and yet cultivated the Kirk, and 
hounded out her whelps to bark and bite in favour of the Solemn 
League and Covenant.’ 

Milton.— | think Milton’s Paradzse Lost a heap of blasphemy 
and obscenity, with, certainly, numberless poetical beauties. 
Milton was a Whig, and in my mind an Atheist. I am per- 
suaded his poem was composed to apologise for the Devil, who 
certainly was the first Whig on record.’ 

Mrs, Siddons.—‘1 met Mrs. Siddons at dinner one day, just 
before the death of her spouse—twas at Walter Scott’s—and 
you cannot imagine how it annoyed me to behold Belvidera 
guzzle boiled beef and mustard, swill streams of porter, cram 
up her nose with handfuls of snuff, and laugh till she made the 
whole room shake again.’ 

Madame de Stael.—* Her face was that of a blackamoor 
attempted to be washed white. She wore a wig like a bunch 
of withered heather, and over that a turban which looked as if 
it had been put on in the dark; a short neck, and shoulders 
rising so much behind that they almost amounted to a hump. 
With all this ugliness all the airs of a beauty—-for ever tor- 
menting her shawl into new draperies, and distorting her tingers 
as you see them in the ridiculous French portraits by Mignard 
and his followers.’ 

Oucen Caroline.—‘ Her eyes projected, like those of the royal 
family. She made her head large by wearing an immense wig ; 
she also painted her eyebrows, which gave her face a strange, 
fierce look. Her skin-—-and she showed a great deal—was very 
red. She wore very high-heeled shoes, so that she bent forward 
when she stood or walked: her feet and ankles were dreadful.’ 

Shelley.‘ We have lately had a literary sun shine forth upon 
us here [at Oxford], before whom our former luminaries must 
hide their diminished heads—a Mr. Shelley, of University 
College, who lives upon arsenic, aquafortis, half-an-hour’s sleep 
in the night, and is desperately in love with the memory of 
Margaret Nicholson,’ 

The Rev. Dr. M-Crie.— The villainous biographer of John 
Knox.’ * That villain, Dr. M‘Crie.’ 

The Kev. H. Philpotts (afterwards Bishop of E-xcter).— A 
hideous fellow of the name of Fillpot.’ 

Sir Walter Scott: (1) First sight of Scott at Oxford in 1803. 
—‘ The Border Minstrel paid me a visit some time since on his 
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way to town, and I very courteously invited him to breakfaste 
He is dreadfully lame, and much too poetical. He spouts with- 
out mercy, and pays compliments so high-flown that my self- 
conceit, though a tolerable good shot, could not even wing one 
of them.’ (2) Opinion of the Waverley Novels in 1839, seven 
years after Scotts death— As to Sir Walter’s harmless romances 
—not harmless, however, as to bad English—they contain 
nothing : pictures of manners that never were, are, or will be, 
besides ten thousand blunders as to chronology, costume, etc., 
etc., which must mislead the million who admire such capti- 
vating comfits.’ 

Rachel and Jenny Lind—‘\ have seen and heard Misses 
Rachel and J. Lind. The Jewess has a good woice—far inferior, 
however, to that of Mrs. Siddons—but an ungraceful and often 
vulgar action. As to Miss Jenny, she sings very prettily ; but 
her highest note is a downright squall, and the buzz like a bee 
she can make (I have heard boys in Annandale do something 
like it) is a trick—not music.’ 


These are specimens of what may be called the general Mala- 
growtherism of Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s disposition—his readiness 
to snarl and snap at everything; but they leave unrepresented the 
two special forms of his Malagrowtherism which strike one most 
constantly and startlingly in his correspondence. Like Swift, one 
of his constitutional resemblances to whom was an extreme 
personal fastidiousness—an extreme sensitiveness to anything 
about himself that was offensive to eye, ear, or nostril—he tended, 
in a most inordinate degree, in his writings and letters, as if by 
revenge against this constitutional nicety, to descriptions and 
imaginations of the physically nasty and malodorous ; and, like 
Swift also, and probably from some similar radical cause, he 
tended, in a most inordinate degree, to sexual allusions, and to 
all scandals and speculations of the sexual order. Illustrations 
will not be expected here, but will be found in sufficient number 
in the volumes which Mr. Allardyce has edited. Mr. Allardyce 
has been a bold editor, for there are in the volumes passages of 
both the specified kinds that verge on the bounds of what many 
people now-a-days might regard as the unpublishable. Some 
of these passages, it is curious to observe, occur in letters to 
Sharpe’s lady-correspondents, one or two of whom, it is also 
curious to remark, do not seem at all discomposed, but even— 
those were the days of the Regency!—reciprocate with due 
elegance. The worst of the matter is that poor Sir Walter him- 
self, honest man! does not escape uninvolved. In one or two 
frank moments, knowing his friend’s tastes, he had sent him 
communications which he thought would suit them,; and lo! 
these now in printed black and white! Hurrah for old Peveril 
all the same! What, till Doomsday, can smirch Aém ?’ 

It would be wrong to leave our readers with the impression 
that Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was nothing more than a Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther of the first half of the present century. 
At the back of his Malagrowther sm, as appears from plenty of 
testimony in these volumes, there was much gentlemanly 
courtesy, a good deal of kindliness and willingness to oblige, a 
highly cultivated critical judgment in minute matters of art 
and literature, a sensitiveness to whatever of the fine and 
poetical in Scottish tradition he could discern amid the gross 
and scandalous, and, most especially, a real sense of humour. 
In this last particular his fondness for little scraps of whimsical 
or nonsensical verse may be taken as a sure sign. There must 
have been some real heart of intrinsic fun in the man who could 
go about in the streets, or sit alone in his room, repeating to 
himself, as we know he did, such scraps as these :— 

‘ Yours till death, till death doth come, 
And shut me up in the cold fam.’ 
‘What is impossible can't be, 
And never, never comes to pass.’ 
‘Hey, the haggis o' Dunbar, 
Fatharalinkum feedle ; 
Mony better, few waur, 
Fatharalinkum feedle.’ 


Above all, we must remember how many attached friends Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe had drawn around him in the course of his life, 
and how all that survived of the earliest of these kept up their 
liking for him, and an affectionate intercourse with him, to the 
last. In September 1831, when the dying Scott was departing 
on his final journey to the Mediterranean in quest of health, 
almost the last friend he wrote to was his ‘ Dear Charles’; and 
the letter contained these words—‘ I should like to have shaken 
hands with you, as there are few I regret so much to part with, 
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But it will not be. I will keep my eyes dry if possible, and 
therefore content myself with bidding you a long, perhaps an 
eternal, farewell.’ That, surely, is a testimony by itself. All in 
all, then, need we wonder at the rumour that there are some 
persons in Edinburgh now so peculiarly tempered, or so ill-satis- 
fied with their present mercies, that they would be willing to 
exchange any three or four of those whom they are pleased to 
characterise as the more insipid present celebrities of the town 
for a re-apparition among us of that crabbed old gentleman 
who was to be seen forty years ago in the Edinburgh streets, 
with his light-brown wig, faded blue surtout, ribbon-tied pumps, 
and green silk umbrella ? 


PHYSICAL REALISM. 


Physical Realism, being an Analytical Philosophy from the 
Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data of 
Sense. By THOMAS CaAsE, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


The title of this book seems in itself to indicate that the 
writer has set himself an irrational and unphilosophical task, 
and a perusal amply justifies that impression. Mr. Case 
undertakes to establish a new theory, called physical realism; 
designed to supplant all other explanations of dualism, that 
standing problem of philosophy. Without hesitation, he calls 
on us to abandon the world’s heritage of philosophical thought, 
and to exchange the speculations of thinkers from Aristotle to 
Kant, for the crudities of Case and the Atomists. This is a 
bold demand, and our startled minds are in no way reassured 
by the proposal to ‘return to natural philosophy in order to 
restore mental philosophy.’ 

The theory thus deduced can only receive justice in Mr. 
Case’s own words. The italics are ours :— 


‘ The data of sense are neither physical objects without, which 
are the causes, not the objects ot sense ; nor psychical objects 
within, from which nothing physical could be inferred; but 

. physical objects within, from which physical objects without are 
inferred by all, and known by science. Physical realism’ is 
‘the theory of int rnal physical data to infer external physical 
objects. * It is a mental philosophy born of natural philosophy’ 
(p. 80). Elsewhere he writes :—‘ Science shows us that the 
object of sense is internal, logic that it is physical’ (p. 24). 

These specimens, which could be multiplied indefinitely, show 
the disastrous results of an attempt to accomplish the impos- 
sible feat of basing mental philosophy on physical science. 
We had hitherto thought it a proposition so plain as almost to 
be axiomatic, that these spheres are absolutely distinct, and 
that their respective conclusions cannot clash, because neither 
is interested to dispute the assumptions on which the other is 
founded. Mental philosophy must be reared on the basis of 
mental phenomena or experiences. Natural philosophy is 
concentrated on one particular class of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, with the view of explaining the causal connection 
of these phenomena among themselves, without special refer- 
ence to the fact that they are consciously perceived. Mental 
philosophy sets itself to explain the conscious perception. 
Natural philosophy explains the inter-relations of phenomena. 
Mental philosophy tackles the prior question—viz., how the 
phenomena come to be in the conscious mind. Thus, to create 
a mental philosophy based on physical science is to adopt the 
inverted methods of ‘ Through the Looking-Glass.’ 

Mr. Case, however, seems to think otherwise; and in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century we are called upon 
seriously to review a book—of excellent typography, and 
physically creditable to its publishers—which reveals on its 
author’s part a want, either of effort, or of capacity, to grasp the 
fundamental axioms of mental philosophy. Whatever the 
author's abilities may be, he can hardly take credit for exact 
thought, when he writes about ‘the most fundamental defect,’ 
and when he fathers such a paragraph as this : — 

‘What is nervous action? This is an unsolved problem. 
What is cerebral action? This is a more unsolved problem’ 
(P. 57). 

This is worse than slovenly English. It is slovenly thinking, 
unpardonable in a would-be philosopher. 

The explanation of this farrago of nonsense is simple, though 
it is not at once evident. One cannot advance far into the 
book before perceiving that Mr. Case is grossly at fault in not 
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defining his terms, and especially in omitting to explain what 
he means by the Ego, ze. the conscious subject. He does 
not answer what he calls ‘this terrific question,—‘ What am 
1?’ (p. 102). When we attempt to supply this definition, we 
reach the astounding conclusion that with Mr. Case the Ego, 
in regard to which things are external or internal, is ‘Ae Auman 
body. This may be the conscious subject of physical science, 
but in mental philosophy it is simply part of external nature, 
part of the non-ego. Impressions at the brain may be internal 
physically, but they are external mentally—an_ idea which 
never seems to have dawned on Mr. Case. If he is inclined 
to adopt this amazing hypothesis—that the Ego is the human 
body—may we suggest that he should test it by this prob%em ? 
He takes lobster-salad, and has indigestion. Is there an ex- 
ternal physical cause in this case, or are cause and pain both 
internal and subjective? —and if the latter, what explanation 
does physical realism offer of that externalising which is 
commonly the effect of an emetic ? 

We have neither time nor space to devote to an adequate ex- 
posure of Mr. Case’s errors, and indeed such an undertaking 
would not edify our readers, even if it were to benefit Mr. Case. 
Certain it is that as soon as we realise Mr. Case’s conception of 
the human body as the Ego, or conscious subject, in mental 
philosophy, a key is found to the difficulties and inconsistencies 
of his theory, and its refutation is made easy. But we may 
also suggest to him to define carefully such terms as ‘ know- 
ledge,’ ‘physical, ‘sensible, ‘psychical,’ ‘consciousness,’ 
(which he confuses with ‘attention’), and ‘relativity of know- 
ledge’ (the account of which might well raise Sir William 
Hamilton from his grave). 

We cannot resist giving one more quotation, which admirably 
illustrates the fundamental fallacy and the inverted logic of the 
book :— 

‘ Physical objects are scientifically inferred from sensible data. 
It follows that the sensible objects, which are these data, must 
be physical. The similar can be inferred only from the similar, 
therefore the physical can be inferred only from the physical’ 
(p. 23). 

This logically lands us into materialism, because the one 
thing certain is assumed to be the external world. On the 
other hand, the Cartesian, proceeding from the Cogzto ergo sum 
as the one certainty, logically ends in idealism. If you do not 
solve the problem either in terms of matter or in terms of mind, 
you are driven tothe Scottish philosophy which regards dualism 
as a phenomenon of consciousness as incapable of analysis 
and explanation as consciousness itself. Mr. Case’s ingenuous 
identification of himself with his body does not advance the 
discussion one step, and has the disadvantage of cumbering our 
shelves with a volume which ‘simply darkens understanding. 
As to the historical review, which forms the second part of the 
book, ‘ we cannot be expected to enter even the vestibule of this 
uncritical philosophy ’ (p. 323). We venture to suggest with all 
sincerity, and in the kindliest spirit, that if Mr. Case wishes to 
understand what the problems of mental philosophy really are, 
he should devote himself to a humble and earnest study of 
Jevons’ Handbook of Logic, and Professor Campbell Fraser's 
Selections from Berkeley. Should he again venture on the 
paths of literature, he may add to these Professor Nichol’s 
Primer on English Composttion. 


TWO SCOTTISH SOLDIERS. 


Two Scottish Soldiers; and A Facobite Laird and his borbears. 
By JAMES FERGUSON. Aberdeen: D. Wyllie and Son. 


Mr. Ferguson has already made his mark as a worker in the 
field of historical biography. In his Life of Robert Ferguson, 
‘the Plotter; he has given us a large historical picture ; he now 
gives us three cabinet portraits. None of the three men whose 
lives form the subject-matter of his book played any prominent 
part on the world’s stage, but their lives are interesting in them- 
selves, and as illustrating the history of their times and the 
character of the Aberdeenshire Scot. . 

The first is Brigadier James Ferguson, third son of William 
Ferguson of Badifurrow, and a younger brother of the notorious 
‘Plotter.’ His career had little in common with that of his 
brother. Like so many well-born young Scotsmen of his time, 
he early went abroad to seek his fortune with the sword, and in 
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1677 entered the service of the States-General as an officer of 
the Scots Brigade, the ‘Bulwark of the Republic.’ Eleven 
years later he landed at Torbay with William of Orange, and 
in the spring of 1689 accompanied the troops sent down to 
Scotland ‘to secure the peace of that kingdom.’ He was taken 
prisoner at Killiecrankie, but appears to have been exchanged, or 
to have escaped, for during the subsequent fighting in the West 
Highlands we find him as a ‘resolute and well-affected officer,’ 
actively engaged in the service of the Revolution Government. 
He returned to the Low Countries in 1692, and soon afterwards 
obtained the command of the famous Cameronian Regiment, 
which he held for twelve years, during which he saw much hard 
and varied service, and played a distinguished part in Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, commanding a brigade at Blenheim. He 
died at Bois-le-Duc in 1705. Marlborough, who was not addicted 
to indiscriminate eulogy, wrote on {his death :—‘ J'ai été bien 
affligé, je vous assure, de la triste nouvelle que vous venez me 
mander de la mort de M. Ferguson. C était un officier de mérite 
pour lequel favats beaucoup destime, et que je ne puis assez 
regretter: le public y aune grande perte, aussi bien que sa 
famille, 

Next comes another fighting Ferguson, Patrick, son of James 
Ferguson, Lord Pitfour, and a great-grand-nephew of the 
Brigadier. Born in 1744, he entered the army young, and saw 
service with the Scots Greys on the Continent, and with the 
7oth Regiment in the West Indies. Ill-health compelled his 
return to Britain in 1774, and it was when thus debarred from 
service with the colours that he accomplished what was perhaps 
his most memorable military achievement, the invention of the 
first breech-loading rifle used in the British army. The Fergu- 
son rifle was patented in March 1776, and afterwards stood 
satisfactorily the test of actual service in the field. Strangely 
enough, it seems to have been almost entirely lost sight of till 
a few years since, when public attention was directed to it by 
an article in Scribner's Monthly. The inventor soon had an 
opportunity of seeing his weapon in use. He volunteered for 
service against the revolted American colonies, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of a picked corps of riflemen armed 
in his own way. At the battle of Brandywine, and on various 
other occasions during the war, he highly distinguished him- 
self, and the American historians of the Revolution speak in 
emphatic terms of praise of his share in the critical military 
operations in South Carolina during the ‘ Battle Summer’ of 
1780. He received his death-wound at King’s Mountain, the 
Majuba Hill of the campaign. 

The remaining pages of the volume contain a short sketch 
of the life and ancestry of William Forbes of Blackton, the 
Jacobite laird who was ‘ out’ in the ’15, and whose parole, given 
at Carlisle, never more to serve against the House of Hanover, 
saved his neck at the time, and kept him out of mischief, much 
to his own disgust, when Prince Charlie landed thirty years 
afterwards. i 

The lives of men who played even subordinate parts in great 
events always throw interesting side-lights on history. But, 
after all, the interest of such a book as this is rather personal 
than historical. 

The two Fergusons served King William and King George ; 
Forbes was a Jacobite of the Jacobites; but all three were 
essentially men of the same type, and a right good type it 
was—that of the old-fashioned, thoroughbred Scottish officer. 
He was narrow-minded, prejudiced, bigoted, if you please ; 
he lacked lucidity ; he had never so much as heard of the 
Higher Culture; and, it is to be feared, was sadly apathetic 
to the woes of Humanity with a big H. But the narrow-minded 
creature knew his duty, and did it; he was brave, and loyal, 
and humane ; and his personal honour could be trusted in all 
weathers. It would be well for us all to-day could we say, with 
Brigadier Ferguson : ‘We have our good service to plead for 
us, and that we have been honest and loyal from the beginning, 
and will continue so to the end.’ 

Mr. Ferguson has done his work sympathetically and well. 
His materials are carefully collected and arranged ; he tells his 
story in a simple, straightforward way, without unnecessary 
comment; and he understands that original documents ought, 
within reasonable limits, to be printed and not paraphrased. 
The book contains excellent portraits of James and Patrick 
Ferguson, and several minor illustrations of weapons and 
relics. 
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DAUDET’S LATEST NOVEL. 


One of the ‘ Forty’ (I’Immortel). Translated from the French 
of ALPHONSE DAUDET by A. W. Verrall and Margaret 
de G. Verrall. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


This work will revive the old comparison of Daudet with 
Dickens. The parallel has more than once been obviously 
odious to Daudet. When David Copperfield was charged with 
the paternity of Le Petit Chose, Daudet’s answer was to the 
sardonic effect that it is a wise child that knows its own father. 
He said that an author who wrote according to his eyes and 
his conscience had no answer to make to such a comparison, 
except that there were certain affinities of mind for which a 
man was not himself responsible ; and that Nature, at the time 
of the great fabrication of men and novelists, might possibly 
have mixed up their clay a little, for the fun of the thing. He 
felt in his heart Dickens’s love for the poor and the degraded— 
for little children sunk in the wretchedness of great cities: his 
entrance into life, like that of Dickens, was enough to break a 
heart, for he was forced to gain his bread before he was sixteen ; 
and in that, he imagined, lay their greatest resemblance. This 
is all true and illuminative. Not the less certain is it, however, 
that the best way of conveying to one ignorant of French a 
notion of Daudet’s style, talent, and art, and of his way of look- 
ing at life, is to say in so many words, ‘ He is just like Dickens.’ 
It is all-important for any one, who has no means of becom- 
ing acquainted with Daudet except an English version of one 
or other of his books, to bear this similarity in mind. The 
translation now under review is very excellent work. It is 
written in English, which is an uncommon merit in translations 
from the French. The most widely circulated hitherto of the 
English versions of Daudet speak in the accents of Leicester 
Square, and puzzle English readers accordingly. They ought 
to be advertised as ‘done into broken English.’ This rendering 
of Z’/mmortel is not open to such a reproach. But its authors 
would probably be the first to admit that the quality by which 
Daudet resembles Dickens is precisely the part of his work 
that cannot be translated. In a word, Daudet knows how to 
write like Dickens. If any one else did, he would not devote 
his labours to making translations from the French. 

L’Immortel is a corroding satire upon the vanity of literary 
ambition in general, and upon the French Academy in particu- 
lar. Asa picture of Parisian manners it is exquisite ; and like 
all Daudet’s more recent books, it is thoroughly up to date in 
the matter of social portraiture. In the minor characters the 
curious might amuse themselves by finding identity here and 
there, with the latest sensational figures in the real life of 
Paris. In the dialogue the latest society slang has its place. 
In the setting of the scenes Paris appears with her most modern 
improvements, and in her most recent poses. The dressing of 
the story, in short, is as new as the art of man can make it. 
The chief strength of the work, however, is in its crowd of 
characters, big and little, taken all, as it seems, straight from 
life, and presented always with firmness and boldness. There 
is the Society set, and the Academy set. To the one belong 
Paul Astier, a young fortune-hunter, fout ce gwil y a de plus 
Parisian, and the two women whom he pursues—the Princess 
Coletta, a young widow, who keeps Paul and her dead husband 
two strings to her bow with a most sentimental coquetry ; and 
the Duchess Padovain, an old woman of equivocal reputation, 
whom the young man cheats into matrimony. Between the 
Society set and the Academy set comes the sculptor Vedrine, 
the only likeable figure in a bookful of intriguers and weaklings. 
In the Academy set are many ‘types.’ The author has devoted 
himself more particularly to the elaboration of two—the young 
man whose ambition is to gain admittance to the Academy, and 
the old man whose glory it is to be one of the ‘Forty.’ In the 
conception and painting of these two figures Daudet has mingled 
sympathy and bitterness in a poignant effect that is only attain- 
able by the highest talents in fiction. The effect is all the 
greater because these figures are not made to stand out over- 
conspicuously. The force of Z’/mmorte/ is a level, evenly sus- 
tained force. It is a more equally written book than any other 
of Daudet’s except, perhaps, Fromont Jeune et Risler Aine, 
whose level is not nearly so high ; it is more poignant than any 
other except Les Rois in Extl, which is much more unequal 
than this. 
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So long as an author writes his best and keeps his books 
true to the life they describe, his readers might fairly be asked 
not to concern themselves with the condition of his spirits. But 
just as the readers of Dickens reproached Sleak House, Our 
Mutual Friend,and Edwin Drood with gloom and grimness, 
and sighed after the high fun of Pickwick, so readers of 
Daudet’s later books have regretted the passing away of the 
bright particular quality which first made his name a famous 
one. Daudet came up to Paris from Provence, and in all his 
earlier books there is the breaks of the mistral, the warmth of 
southern sunshine, and,the glorious exaggerating tempera- 
ment of such a Southron as Tartarin of Tarascon. Always there 
used to be a touch here and there of a rich, quaint meridional 
dialect. it was in this vein that Provencal Daudet charmed 
the whole of Paris by the Lefters from my Mill, by the J/on- 
day Stories, and by the two books that recount the prodigious 
adventures of the hero of Tarascon. By-and-bye, however, 
Paris got hold of him, and Daudet became a Provencal-Parisian. 
You look at Paris through Southern spectacles in 7he Nadod and 
Numa Roumestan. Daudet always cared more for the pictur- 
esque than for the photographic aspects of life ; and when realism 
became the prevailing method in French fiction, he wrought 
by it, but had always the saving grace of his Southern fancy, 
and all the Provencal’s warmth of feeling and fondness for 
sonorous words and phrases that turn with a musical ring in 
them. Paris got a stronger hold as time went on, and he pub- 
lished L’Evangeliste, Sapho, and now L’Jmmortel. In these 
there is but little left of the Provencal, unless it be the intensity 
with which he feels. The feelings are those of a Parisian,— 
weariness, irony, bitterness, and a sense of the vanity of things. 
Daudet has always had, like Dickens, a circle of readers that 
look upon his books with feelings of personal friendship. It is 
not wonderful that these should wish that Parisian Daudet 
would shut up his town-house and go to stay with Provencal 
Daudet for a holiday. A few, loving ‘the light of other days’ 
not wisely profess to see a falling away in Daudet’s power. 
This narrow view has its refutation in Z’/mmorte/. Bitter and 
gloomy though the work be, it will rank among the highest of 
a writer whom many not unjustly consider to be the foremost 
living novelist of France. 


FOUR NEW STORIES. 

The Dean's Daughter. By Sopuie F. F. Verrcu, Author of 
Angus Graeme, Gamekeeper ; James Hepburn, Free Church 
Minister, etc. Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner. 

The Root of All Evil. By ALEX. FEARON, Author of Zouch 
not the Nettle; Kenneth Trelawny, etc., etc. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Ghosts Gloom. A Novel. By J. G. HOLMEs, Author of Pear/ 
Sutton’s Love, etc. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Saint Margaret. By WILLIAM TIREBUCK. Edinburgh: W. 
P. Nimmo, Hay and Mitchell. 


Miss Veitch’s last novel, James Hepburn, Free Church 
Minister, excited a considerable amount of attention when it 
appeared, and proved in the writer the possession of distinct 
power. The present work more than redeems the promise then 
given ; it is written on very unconventional lines, and is certain 
to create discussion. This, of course, is not saying much ; it is 
easy enough for any fourth-rate novelist, provided he or she is 
sufficiently ‘daring,’ as the modern critical slang has it, to sit 
down and write a book which will be unconventional. But Miss 
Veitch is entitled to higher praise ; she writes like a lady and 
an educated lady ; her style is simple and straightforward, as 
accords, indeed, with the character of the heroine in whose 
name the story is told ; we are treated to no scraps of indifferent 
French, and to no long descriptions of the personal appearance 
of the different characters. In support of the claim of origi- 
nality which we make on behalf of Miss Veitch, the conclusion 
of the story is adduced. There is probably no other instance 
in contemporary fiction of an ending similar to that of the work 
before us. The heroine neither dies to slow music nor marries 
and lives happily ever after. She is a girl of a pure, warm- 
hearted, and utterly unselfish nature—loving truth and hating 
evil; and yet her end is to be convicted, on her own confession, 
of forgery, and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. The 
chief part of the tale is devoted to plots and counterplots in 
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connection with the inheritance of Conrad L’Estrange, the 
heroine’s cousin. It would spoil the interest of the story to 
relate in detail the points which lead up to the end. The 
book raises a curious question of ethics. Given an inter: 
esting heroine, is she entitled to perjure herself in the witness- 
box to save her lover, however Platonic the love may be? Do 
her motives justify the act, by which the man who committed the 
crime—a crime which only restored property to its rightful owner, 
and which was prompted by feelings of deepest affection and grati- 
tude—was restored to his wife and family with unsullied reputa- 
tion? It is a question which admits of much speculation, but 
fortunately not one which is likely to require to be decided ‘in 
the daily life of any of us. There may also be difference of 
opinion as to the conduct of Vera in shielding Edith Mason 
from the vengeance of her husband, by taking her place and 
being found sitting on a seat in the moonlight with an unprin- 
cipled roué named Major Fordham. This book is one to be 
read and thought over. There is rather more incident in it 
than in the author’s previous works. Vera’s rides over the 
chase, and her different feats of horsemanship, are delightfully 
told, and add vivacity to what might otherwise be a rather 
sombre story. The author is taking a high place among novelists 
of the day, and as a Scotswoman we are glad to see she is 
reaping the success she deserves. 

The Root of all Evil is a work of considerable merit. The 
author has a story to tell, and he tells it in a straightforward 
and workmanlike manner. There is nothing slovenly; there 
are no irrelevant digressions; the language is simple, yet 
powerful ; and there is only one volume. Out of very ordinary 
materials, Mr. Fearon has constructed a plot which at once 
fixes the attention and engages the sympathy of the reader. 
The character of Farmer Parsons is drawn with a high degree 
of skill, and is perhaps the strongest point in what is emphatic- 
ally a strong piece of work. The other characters are also well 
marked and clearly discriminated. We shall look forward with 
curiosity to Mr. Fearon’s next book, and confidently expect a 
better one even than this. He gives the impression of having 
a strong hand still to play. 

When a novel is called Ghosts’ Gloom, and is dedicated to 
Wilkie Collins, Esq., by an admirer of his genius and a re- 
cipient of his kindness, it is easy to guess what kind of story it 
will be. Unfortunately, Ghosts’ Gloom is by no means good of 
its kind, and we are afraid that Mr. Holmes has admired Mr. 
Wilkie Collins to very little purpose. Caleb Devilton, the pro- 
prietor of Ghosts’ Gloom, Yorkshire, married Eva, the daughter 
of Mr. Glance, and took her to his mansion. He had, of course, 
been previously married, and had got wife number one, as he 
thought, put out of the way. Wife number one, however, was 
still alive, and lived in the haunted wing of Ghosts’ Gloom. 
Eva kept a diary. She wrote in it (page 64)—‘ Papa always 
goes to the city early in the morning, and does not return home 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, without any special event 
demands his attention.’ Caleb Devilton was quite justified, we 
think, in poisoning his second wife, when she was capable of 





using more than once so exasperating a solecism. There isa 
marvellous account of a race ata regatta between a professional 
and an amateur sculler. A few minutes before the contest the 
professional was smoking a clay pipe, and the amateur a final 
cigar before preparing for the race. The amateur is a cousin 
of Eva’s; has a sister who wears a neat print dress, em- 
broidered apron, and carpet slippers; and finally marries 
Devilton’s first wife. The whole story is marvellously in- 
coherent, and is very badly told. There is not one spark of 
interest in it from beginning to end. We observe that the 
publishers of Zhe Root of all Evil and Ghosts’ Gloom have 
adopted the bad, though too frequent, practice of ante-dating 
their books. Both stories bear the date 1889 on the title-page. 
At the very beginning of S4 Margaret, the eyes of the hero, 
Mr. Julian Jerome, were irresistibly fixed on a face in a stained 
glass window, which was the face of a woman, and yet the face 
of all womankind (page 8). After this, the judicious reader will 
be prepared to hear that there was in the heroine an indefinable 
harmony of individuality, aglow with a lambent spiritual beauty, 
like a Sabbath dawn among the hills (page 23). It will be no 
surprise to him to learn that we do not hear the tones of con- 
summation in the call of the cuckoo (page 193); and he will 
take it as a matter of course that on the last page the compact 
was sealed with a sacred kiss of more than merely human love. 
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The hero is an hysterical prig: the heroine—a clergyman’s 
daughter —runs away from home, for no better reason, appa- 
rently, than that given by the lady in the ballad, who ‘said if 
she wanted to go, she wou/d” On one occasion her hands, like 
two wings, rushed to hide her face (page 165). There is plenty 
of weeping and sobbing in the book. People also shake their 
unutterable adoration with their heads (page 15). The hero— 
a ‘missioner’ in an English parish—always calls Sunday the 
Sabbath. By the way, he is recognised by his long-lost mother 
by the scent of his hand. ‘ Was it the skin—the feel of it?’ he 
asks. ‘The poor creature really scented you out,’ answers the 
heroine (page 224). This is, perhaps, not so startling when we 
consider that, by his own confession, the hero is at least four 
gentlemen rolled into one. ‘I am Pagan, Grecian, Roman, 
English,’ he says ; ‘and, like some of the South Pacific tribes, 
I can worship the first thing I meet in the morning’ (page 238). 
Altogether, this is a very dull and a very silly book. 


RECENT POETRY. 


Grass of Parnassus: Rhymes Old and New. 
LANG. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


sy ANDREW 


With Sa’dt in the Garden, or, The Book of Love. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. London: Trubner and Co. 


By Sir 


Probably no addition to recent poetry will afford greater 
pleasure to all readers of such literature than Grass of Par- 
nassus, by Andrew Lang, who describes the contents of the 
volume as ‘rhymes old and new.’ The pieces have, almost with- 
out exception, been published before, and, such is the popularity 
of the author, have already become widely known. On the whole, 
this is a recommendation rather than otherwise, however: 
because people who read them when they formerly appeared 
will be delighted to have them now ina collected form, while 
those who had not that pleasure will be equally delighted to 
make their acquaintance. 
autumn flower, which, observes Mr. Lang, with more innate 
modesty than botanical knowledge, ‘grows in the marshes at 
the foot of the Muses’ Hill and other hills—not at the top, by 
any means.’ The fact is that, like poetry,—of which it is here 
aptly made the symbol,—it flourishes wherever it has a congenial 
soil. One finds the silvery bloom in rich luxuriance, for in- 
stance, on a spring’s borders, close to the very summit of the 
Knock Hill of Glenbervie, in Kincardineshire—at the bottom 
of which, by the way, Burns’ ancestors are buried. In like 
manner, it is only fair to note that the poetry of this book 
belongs to a much higher plane than that assigned to it by the 
author. In the collection there are, as has been said, poems of 
various periods ; and in a graceful dedication this circumstance 


The title is taken from a pretty 


is emphasised in the words 


‘ Therefore, to you, the rhymes I strung 
When even this ‘‘ brindled” head was young 
I bring, and later rhymes I bring 
That flit upon as weak a wing, 

3ut still for you, for yours, they sing !' 


Prominence is given, naturally and happily, to pieces on ‘ Deeds 
of Men’ like Gordon, Burnaby, Melville, and Coghill; and the 
lines of these resemble nothing so much as ‘bold bugles blow- 
ing points of war.’ With such a worthy laureate, those heroic 
soldiers cannot soon be forgotten, since these dirges 


‘ Shall waft men’s thoughts through the dust of years, 


3ack to their lonely grave !" 


The dignity and restraint of the classic spirit is apparent 
both in the address ‘To Rhodocleia, and in the anthology 
entitled ‘Hesperothen,’ but these appeal to a comparatively 
limited circle. Far wider is the audience reached by the poems 
comprehended under the title ‘ Ave,’ and their simplicity and 
sweetness make it impossible for them to be heard too often. 
The echo of the old ballad-music is exquisite alike in * Twilight 
on Tweed’ and ‘A Sunset on Yarrow’; and the following 
stanzas of the former are equal to anything of the kind in the 
wide range of modern poetry :— 


‘A mist of memory broods and floats, 
The Border waters flow ; 
The air is full of ballad-notes, 
Borne out of long ago. 
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Old songs that sung themselves to me, 
Sweet through a boy's day dream, 
While trout below the blossom’d tree 
Plashed in the golden stream. 
Twilight, and Tweed, and Eildon Hill, 
Fair and too fair you be ; 
You tell me that the voice is still 
That should have welcomed me.’ 


The ‘ Verses’ are as vivacious as they are varied, and speak 
volumes for the versatility of the author. One of the most re- 
markable, and at the same time most effective, is ‘ Tired of 
Towns,’ where an old woman in the over-built ‘ Black Country’ 
gives vent to the aspiration— 

‘And I hope they'll bring me, in Paradise, 
To green lanes, leafy wi’ bough and stem— 


To a country place in the land o’ the skies, 
And not to the New Jerusalem.’ 


The ‘Scythe Song’ is a masterly production, the very sound 
of that implement being secured in the words— 


‘Hush, ah hush, the scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep ; 
Hush, they say in the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing in the clover deep! 
Hush—'tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, 
Hush, ah hush! and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass !’ 


Of the other poems in this division, brilliant verses, like ‘A 
Review in Rhyme’ and ‘ Colinette,’ and successful imitations, 
like ‘A la Belle Héléne,’ after Ronsard, and ‘ Sylvie et Aurélie,’ 
in memory of Gerard De Nerval, are equally charming. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Lang has a thorough control of the 
sonnet form, and that the specimens of it included in this collec- 
tlon are exceedingly beautiful. The one on the flower which 
has been laid under tribute for the name of the book is a per- 
fect gem, the closing words being instinct with deep feeling— 


‘The bays are out of reach! But far below 
The peaks forbidden of the Muses’ Hill, 

Grass of Parnassus, thy returning snow 
Between September and October chill 

Doth speak to me of autumns long ago, 
And those kind faces that are with me still.’ 


The translations with which the volume closes are very 
happy, and achieve the difficult task of giving the spirit as well 
as the form of the poetry changed from one language into 
another. It only remains to be said that the appearance of the 
book is as attractive as its contents, and that it is worthy of 
being secured and treasured for the sake of both. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest book With Sa’di in the Garden, 
which is dedicated to the ex-Viceroy of India, and which makes 
felicitous allusions to Lady Dufferin, has just reached a second 
edition. The sub-title explains that it is ‘ 7he Book of Love, 
being the Ishk or third chapter of the Bdstan of the Persian poet 
Sa’di,embodied in a dialogue held in the garden of the Taj Mahal 
at Agra.’ Interpenetrated with love of India, the author, by his 
rare scholarship, his poetic insight, his rich imagery, and his 
musical rhythm, has produced another work of great value. The 
proem indicates the character of the theme by inviting readers 


‘ To come with hearts to gentle thoughts inclined, 
Since this is only for the wise and kind; 

And, of itself, our Garden shuts its gate 

On him that's hard, cold, uncompassionate ; 
But opens wide its alleys, green and still, 

To Sesame of Love and fair Goodwill !' 


On describing the tomb of the Taj Mahal, ‘fairest of fanes, 
and the lovely gardens around it, the author presents a group, 
consisting of Mirza Hussein, learned in ‘great Sa’di’s tuneful 
mysteries, Gulbadan and Dilazar, two singing-girls, with their 
attendant, and an Englishman, who 


‘Liked the gentle speech, the grave reserve, 
The piety and quiet of the land, 

Its old-world manners, and its reverent ways, 
And kind simplicity of Indian homes, 

And classic comeliness of Indian girls 

More than his proper people, and his tasks.’ 
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The members of the party spend the night in the mosque con- 
nected with the monument reading Zhe Book of Love, and 
discussing its themes with accompaniments of music and 
dancing. For the most part the volume is original, since it 
comprises, besides the translations from Sa’di, many lyrics, in 
the Persian manner, given by the accomplished singing-girls, 
and also several Eastern tales, illustrative of the subject. The 
translations are probably at once the most scholarly and poetic 
recently made from any Oriental source. Of the specimens of 
these, ‘In Samarkand one loved a mistress fair,’ ‘ A new-wed 
bride in tender discontent,’ and ‘In mead and grove by night ’ 
are singularly powerful. The songs in the Persian manner are 
extremely beautiful, probably the best being ‘ Shirin, Shirin,’ 
‘Allin a Garden fair, and ‘The Bulbul wailed.’ Sir Edwin 
Arnold has a high reputation for this class of work, and the 
present volume will greatly enhance it. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


The Baglioni: A Tragedy. By FAIRFAX L. CARTWRIGHT, 
B.A. London: Field and Tuer, The Leadenhall Press. 


Smith: A Tragedy. By JOHN DAVIDSON. Glasgow: Grant 
and Brother. 


The Baglioni had better have remained unwritten, and, next 
best, it had better remain unread. In the first place, the story, 
as we have it here, does not seem proper material for a tragedy. 
The plot may be indicated in a few words. The family of 
Baglioni—a bloodthirsty set of ruffians who, when they had 
no one else to quarrel with, quarrelled with themselves—had 
become masters of Perugia. One of the family, Filippo da 
Braccio, a hunchbacked bastard, having been called bad 
names and forestalled in a love-affair by Gianpaolo Baglioni, the 
head of the house, plots to overthrow him, and gains over as his 
accomplice Grifone Baglioni, a cousin of Gianpaolo’s, by telling 
him a cock-and-bull story to the effect that Gianpaolo is intrigu- 
ing with Grifone’s wife. Filippo and Grifone collect a crew of 
bravos and assassins, and arrange that a murderous attack shall 
be made, not only on Gianpaolo, but on the whole Baglioni 
family, when feasting in Grifone’s house on the occasion of an 
impending marriage. This desperate plot is carried out, with 
the result that everybody is killed except the right person, 
Gianpaolo, around whom the citizens of Perugia rally, and 
Filippo and Grifone meet the doom they deserve. There is 
nowhere here—what is essential to true tragedy—that subtle 
awakening of our sympathies and antipathies, our pity and our 
scorn, around the same person. Filippo is an unmitigated 
scoundrel, and altogether in the wrong ; Gianpaolo is altogether 
in the right. Of Grifone alone can it be said that he is both 
‘sinned against and sinning.’ But he is a minor character. 
Had he been made the central figure, the requirements of 
dramatic art would have been more nearly fulfilled. But apart 
from this, we are inclined to think that, with the best material 
at hand, Mr. Cartwright would have failed for lack of the divine 
afflatus. Two or three passages are indeed good, but for the 
most part the poetry is prose which scans, and even this last 
ttribute must be sometimes denied it, for many of the lines are 
metrically weak. 

Some people may doubt whether Smith: a Tragedy ought 
not rather to have been called Smith: a Comedy. And by 
reason of this very ambiguity this booklet must be pronounced, 
despite many inherent merits, a failure. If it is a skit, pure and 
simple, it fails, because the point, so far from striking those who 
run as they read, would require the ingenuity of a Browning 
Society for its elucidation ; if a dond-fide drama, it fails because 
the situations are absurd. It must be left to the taste and fancy 
of the individual reader to determine whether by Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson (these names, we need hardly point out, support 
the skit theory) the author intended simply to represent three 
types of conventionality; whether Smith, the hero, is a true 
portrait or a caricature of an apostle of the higher order of 
Bohemianism, and what—if any—is the double entente under- 
lying the names Maudlin and Mount Merlin. Actual plot there is 
none, though the last act contains three suicides without much 
reason, albeit with considerable rhyme; but there are plenty of 
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striking passages and nervous lines. We can scarcely do 
better than quote the opening couplet :— 


‘ Truth is an airy point between two cliffs 
Of adamant opinion.’ 


The volume is fancifully got up on rough paper, and, as it does 
not exceed seventy short pages, may be safely recommended to 
all who have a quarter of an hour to spare, and are fond of 
riddles. 


HOLIDAY TRAVELS. 


To Siam and Malaya in the Duke of Sutherland's Yacht, ‘ Sans 
Peur? By Mrs. FLORENCE CApDDy, Author of Zhrough 
the Fields with Linneus. One volume. London: Hurst 
and Blackett, Limited. 


Sketches from a Tour through Holland and Germany. By J. 
P. MAHAFFY and J. E. ROGERS. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 


What a life of ‘unlimited beer and skittles’ is to the ordinary 
work-a-day existence, a voyage in a luxurious ducal yacht is to 
the common experience of Eastern travel. Mrs. Florence 
Caddy tells, in what she happily calls her ‘easy slipshod way,’ 
how the Duke of Sutherland, and the party who accompanied 
him on a recent yachting trip to the Gulf of Siam, for the bene- 
fit of his health, endeavoured on the voyage out to bring their 
souls into harmonious tone with Oriental life and thought, 
by reading up Sir Edwin Arnold’s translations of the classic 
poems of Buddhism, The preparation was unnecessary, for 
Western ideas and civilisation had got to Siam before them ; 
and at the Court of Bangkok what is native and Eastern is ex- 
periencing much ado in holding its own. ‘Eastern life as I saw 
it, or as it seemed to me,’ writes the author, ‘ was a state but of 
“kief,” or perpetual gadding about, the in-between hours re- 
deemed by riding in the early morning, and lawn-tennis in 
the afternoon. We had been reading of Nirvana, and found 
high-jinks.’. No doubt there are other aspects in which most 
Orientals, and most Europeans also, may see the life of Siam, 
Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula, but this one is at least highly 
entertaining. Tosee Bangkokas Mrs. Caddy and her party saw 
it, however, one must make haste to the spot : there is only one 
Siam, and it is in course of transformation. The tourists have 
not yet discovered the country, but the railway projectors have. 
There was a host of them, including Sir Andrew Clark, at Bang- 
kok at the time of the duke’s visit, and he naturally exerted his 
influence in favour of an agency of civilisation in which he has so 
great an interest. But the King of Siam, while willing to open his 
arms to the telegraph, the electric light, and the other blessings 
of European intercourse which he cannot well refuse, is minded, 
with his people, to stand out as long as possible against the 
proposed overland railway, which he and they regard as a 
probable prelude to annexation. ‘ After me—the Railway,’ is 
King Chulalongcorn’s motto, according to Mrs. Caddy. At the 
same time, he is a prince of charming and hospitable manners, 
and of great enlightenment; and in the social diversions of 
Bangkok, Oriental magnificence is pleasingly combined with 
European ideas of comfort. The Sacred White Elephants are 
irreverently described by one of the party’as “mangy frauds’ ; 
but there can be no doubt as to the excitement and enjoyment 
that can be obtained by attending a Premane, or a royal cre- 
mation, in Siam. The former Mrs, Caddy describes as ‘the 
maddest, merriest of entertainments. A transformation scene 
is a composition—a masked ball is held in coherence by the 
musical rhythm : this was a multiplication of these sights—fifty 
country fairs all whirling together, held in no order save that of 
universal good-humour and good behaviour.’ A cremation 
ceremony is still greater fun : in Siam, as in the Scottish High- 
lands, the native idea may be expressed in the words, ‘ For real, 
downright enjoyment, commend me to a good funeral.’ At the 
conclusion of the funeral obsequies of his relatives at Bangkok, 
the king flung money and other presents, amid ‘the wildest 
high-jinks’; and ‘it was droll to see us, our great duke 
and all, scrambling—all of us, including the principal Euro- 
pean ladies in the place, Lady Clare in pale peach blossom 
moiré and white Maltese lace, and my more than middle-aged 
self.’ This must indeed have been droll. The duke thought to 
create some impression on the Siamese sense of wonder by 
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getting his piper Aleck, whom he had brought with him, to play 
before the king. But the pipes were also in Siam long before him, 
and one of his majesty’s bandsmen, familiar with the native 
instrument, could perform on the Scotch wind instrument in a 
manner ‘not half bad.’ ‘We shouted with laughter,’ says Mrs. 
Caddy, ‘as we saw the Siamese piper walking up and down the 
gallery outside, imitating Aleck’s Highland swagger to the life.’ 
Another attempt of the same kind was made to astonish the 
weak minds of the members of the Court of the Sultan of 
Johore, by whom also the party were royally entertained, and 
in whose territory, opposite Singapore, may be seen ‘ civilisation 
at work’ instead of merely ‘potential, as in Siam. But the 
Sultan of Johore had already imported a set of bagpipes directly 
from Scotland, and the only native remark aroused by the 
appearance of the duke’s piper had reference to his kilt. It 
aroused ‘deep curiosity in the Malay visitors and attendants,’ 
who compared its arrangement and longitude with that of their 
own serongs. Interesténg visits were paid on the voyage out or 
home, to Sinai, to Massowah, to Bombay, and to Ceylon ; and 
Mrs. Caddy was able to take a sketch of the Sea Serpent which 
showed itself to her at a moment when nobody else was look- 
ing. Altogether she has written a lively and entertaining book, 
and the information which it provides in no scanty measure is 
made to ‘go doon’ with plenty of piquant sauce. 

Probably the joint-authors of Shefches from a Tour through 
Holland and Germany, when they concocted the rollicking pre- 
face to the beautiful volume which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
have just issued, had before them the old saying that another 
sort of partnership doubles the joys and divides the sorrows 
of life. For they carefully explain that the work ‘is really a 
joint-stock undertaking’ ; and that, while any faults it contains 
are to be visited upon both, each is to have the full benefit of 
all its good qualities. The arrangement is a remarkably safe 
one for them, since the demerits are of such a trifling character 
as to be altogether lost in the merits. Despite the fact that the 
book has for its motto a legend from Baedeker, which runs thus, 
‘ Beer and fine view,’ there is nothing of the nature of an ordi- 
nary guide-book about it. Let the traveller who rushes over 
countries in search of information consult the works of that 
master of the art of guide-book making,—the vast fund of 
shrewd observation in this volume is worth infinitely more 
than the whole of them to one who visits the places mentioned 
for pleasure. Notwithstanding the joint-stock declaration, it 
may be presumed that, as a rule, Mr. Mahaffy is responsible 
for the letterpress and Mr. Rogers for the illustrations. The 
conjecture does not do either of them an injustice, because 
it is dificult to decide which 1s the more attractive, for in 
the former there is great literary, and in the latter equally 
great artistic ability. In accordance with ‘the great doc- 
trine of philosophical compromise,’ apparently, they sought 
aregion ‘between the black of London and the white of the 
Alps,’ and found in Holland, Central Germany, and the Baltic 
Coast ample material both for pen and pencil. Sailing down the 
Thames instead of taking a ‘short sea-voyage,’ and passing 
Antwerp, ‘ because everybody knows Antwerp so well—or thinks 
he does, they rest at Dordrecht, which is, ‘like most Dutch 
towns, permeated by water.’ Proceeding from Leiden and 
Haarlem to the Zuider Zee, they discover at Hoorn a mansion 
with reliefs of Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley over the door- 
way, and visit the scenes associated with Des Cartes’ residence 
in the district. Central Germany is next explored, and many 
‘splendid things in the smaller towns, unknown even to 
Baedeker, are noted—one of these being the now deserted 
buildings of Helmstedt University, which is a very fine Renais- 
sance pile of the peculiar type of Northern Europe. The guests 
of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, to whom the volume is 
dedicated—they saw many pictures of life in the Thuringer 
Wald, full of interest. In the latter part of their journey they 
spent some time in several of the The beauties 
of the various places they visit in Germany are used as pegs 


Jaltic towns. 


upon which to hang attacks upon Berlin for its poverty in this 
respect. On the barbarity of duelling among German students 
—a practice which ended fatally in a case this week 
strong remarks are made. 


some 
Political allusions are introduced, 
but these are less happy than the chatty notes about quaint 
customs, old houses, etc. The illustrations, which form an 
important part of the book, are, as has been indicated, of an 
admirable description. 
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SCOTTISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Preachers of Scotland, from the Sixth to the Nineteenth 
Century: Twelfth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. 
By WILLIAM GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Apologetical and of Pastoral Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The Theology and Theologians of Scotland, chiefly of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries: Being one of the Cun- 
ningham Lectures. By JAMES WALKER, D.D., Carnwath. 
Second edition, revised. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The Cunningham Lectureship was founded to ‘advance the 
theological literature of Scotland, in connection with the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh ; its aim is thus partly a national 
one. And it will be admitted that Cunningham Lecturers who 
choose their theme in connection with the past religious life of 
Scotland, if their work is done in a fair and scientific spirit, do 
an important service to our national theology, and reflect great 
credit on their lectureship and on their seat of learning. If our 
religious genealogy is to be distinctly traced, it must be done 
by ourselves, and all sincere attempts in this direction are to 
be welcomed. The subject is obscured to the general mind by 
erroneous preconceptions, for some of which our great novelist 
is in part to blame ; and present controversies and divisions are 
too apt to cast their shadow far into the past, and to distort 
our judgment of persons and movements even to the period of 
the Reformation. No man can divest himself entirely in writ- 
ing history of the tendency of thought which commands his 
sympathy in the present living world ; and it would be paying 
a poor compliment to either of our writers to say that he did 
not write as a loyal son of the Free Church, and with a certain 
reference to her contendings ; but this will prevent no one from 
learning much from their works about the persons, the ideas, 
and the policy of our spiritual ancestors. 

Professor Blaikie’s work, which deals with the Scottish 
divines in the pulpit, has for its subject-matter a more popular 
branch of religious history than Dr. Walker's. He has good 
qualifications for dealing with it, and has given us a very 
readable book. Making diligent use of the historians from 
Knox downwards, he has much that is picturesque to tell us. 
The sketches of famous preachers are faithful and complete 
—those of Knox and of Boston are specially good, but many of 


the minor ones are also excellent. These sketches serve to show 


—a point on which the writer often insists—that the preachers 
of the period of the Covenant, and even the field-preachers, 
were not the stern and fanatical enthusiasts of Sir Walter 
Scott’s O/d .VWortality, but human and lovable characters, and 
most of them men ot parts and learning, the sternness of whose 
doctrine was due mainly to the circumstances of their struggle. 

A history of Scottish preaching may be expected to embrace a 
history of the Scottish sermon, and materials for such a history 
Ihe Scottish sermon, that wonder of the 
world, came into existence at the Reformation, and speedily 


attained a luxuriant growth, both in length and in complexity, 


are given us here. 


though Dr. Blaikie denies that the sermons of the period of the 
The sermon 
of that age consisted of heads and particulars, uses and appli- 


Covenant were so long as is commonly supposed. 
cations—or of reasons, doctrines, and uses. A less artificial 
arrangement began to come in before the close of that century, 
but the examples given of the sermon-divisions of Boston and 
The habit of 


reading sermons arose in the latter half of last century. 


others are still very cumbrous and artificial. 


Extracts are given here and there throughout the book from the 
sermons of famous preachers; they lighten up the chapters 
wonderfully, and the reader cannot but be grateful for them. 

In the personal and picturesque sides of his task Dr. Blaikie 
has fairly earned his readers’ gratitude ; we can scarcely say 
that his historical judgments are entitled to the same praise. 
The statements that the immorality of some districts of Scotland 
at the present day is traceable to the conduct of the priesthood 
before the Reformation, and that the lapsing lamented by Church 
courts is due originally to the carelessness of the Moderates, 
cannot be received without surprise ; while the conclusions 
Dr. Blaikie arrives at that the moral and social state of Scot- 
land rose greatly under the influence of the preachers of the 
Covenant, and sank greatly under the Moderate ascendancy, 
are not supported in his pages by any adequate evidence. 
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When he has no authentic extracts to produce from the ser- 
mons of great preachers, Dr. Blaikie frequently supplies the gap 
by assuring us that the substance of their preaching consisted 
of the saving truths of the Gospel ; which adds little to our in- 
formation. The assertion is made with constant iteration that 
no preaching can be effective if it does not embody the 
Augustinian doctrines; but this Dr. Blaikie appears to hold 
rather as a dogma than as a result reached by a wide survey 
of facts. The preaching of other religions, not to speak of 
that reported in the Gospels and the Acts, might seem 
to point to a modification, at least, of the assertion. Dr. 
Blaikie, however, makes the very honest admission that 
the strongly evangelical preaching he admires has flourished 
in Scotland principally in times of persecution or of exciting 
controversy, and that it is apt to be followed by reactions. If 
this is so, he might, perhaps, have been a little less hard upon 
the Moderates of last century, and forborne to scold them as 
he does, at length and vigorously, for not preaching in the style 
of Mr. Moody. They were the manifestation in Scotland of a 
phase of mind through which the whole of Europe was passing 
during last century; they were, according to their lights, 
honest and good men, and the Scottish Church has a right to 
rejoice in the glory they undoubtedly brought her, and in the 
dignity and influence which she derived largely from them, but 
which men of a different spirit had afterwards the good fortune 
to dispose of. Nor does the lecturer mention that the first head 
of the Foreign Missions of the Church of Scotland was the 
leader of the Moderate party. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. Blaikie comes to speak of the 
task and the prospects of the pulpit at the present day, and asks 
how that evangelical preaching, which has hitherto flourished 
mainly in stormy times, and as the handmaid of great controver- 
sies, is to flourish in an age of quiet growth and culture. Turn- 
ing away from Scotch Sermons —which we had always regarded 
as a successful and hopeful book, but which we are here assured 
has proved entirely unsuccessful—as a dreadful example, never 
to be sufficiently avoided (his shuddering at this book has caused 
him to make an incorrect reference to it ; in the note on p. 219, 
p. 200 should be p. 220) he proceeds to sketch in a liberal 
and comprehensive way enough the service the pulpit may 
yet render to the community. We with him that 
preachers who have no divine message to deliver, or who are 
wanting in earnestness or self-denial, can do their generation 
little good. We would add to his sketch what it appears to 
lack, but what is coming to be insisted on in all the branches 
of the Scottish Church, that preachers who are not free are like 
fighters who have not the use of some of their limbs. To be 
true teachers and civilisers of the community, and guides of 


agree 


national progress—and why should the preachers of Christ be 
any less than this /—they should be freed from all unnecessary 
trammels. They would also need to be the best educated men 
in the country ; but then there might be fewer of them, and yet 
the work of the Church be better done. 

It was the intention of Dr. WALKER to add four chapters to his 
book in the second edition ; of these, however, we receive, to 
our regret, but one, on certain aspects of the visible Church. 
We could scarcely desire a better guide to a difficult subject. 
Well read in the Reformation theology of England as well as 
Scotland, and deeply in sympathy with the early religious 
thought of Protestantism, he writes in a simple and scholarly 
style, and with the ease of a master of its different problems. 
In his fist chapter he leads before us the great theological 
writers of Scotland in their order, and names to us their prin- 
cipal works, and so at once secures our respect for our national 
divines by showing us that they were not bigots but men of 
cultivation, and many of them of vast learning, and renowned 
not in Scotland only. Before starting to set forth the questions 
to which they chiefly devoted themselves, Dr. Walker tells us 
that Scottish writers made little contribution to apologetics or 
criticism, differing in this from their English contemporaries ; 
but this does not distress him. He has the courage to declare 
that he holds theology to be a more essential equipment than 
scholarship for the study of Scripture, and he seems to feel but 
slightly the strain of the critical tendencies pouring in upon 
us from Germany, and only utters an occasional and very 
gentle protest against present defections. To him, as to 


the old Scottish writers, the chief interest of religious 
study lies in problems which to many appear to have 
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now passed somewhat to the background; he discusses, 
sitting on a hill apart with these old men of renown, the 
questions of Predestination, the extent of the Atonement, 
the nature of the Visible Church, the relation of the Church to 
the State. In a special chapter he defends early Scottish Pro- 
testantism from the misconceptions of it set forth in Buckle, and 
generally held south of the Border, if not north of it also. The 
last chapter is on Apostolical Succession and the Sacraments, 
and it is shown that Scottish theology has never recognised any 
mystico-magical virtue in ordination, of which a call by a par- 
ticular congregation has always been regarded as an essential 
element ; and that preaching has always been held to be vital 
to the due administration of the Sacraments. Without preach- 
ing, Knox held—a phrase Dr. Walker does not quote—they are 
administered ‘ without the sawte.’ This book will always hoid 
its place as an important aid to the knowledge of Scottish 
thought. 


REPRINTED PAPERS. 
Pen and Ink. 


tance. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


Papers on Subjects of More or Less Impor- 
London and New 


Pen and Ink is a collection of various articles published at 
different times in different magazines. As the heading states, 
the papers are indeed of ‘ more or less’ importance ; and it is a 
big jump from the ‘ Ethics of Plagiarism’ and the ‘ True Theory 
of the Preface, down to the ‘ Antiquity of Jests’ and * Poker 
Talk.’ However, no matter of what importance any individual 
article may be deemed by the reader, he will find it an amusing 
and interesting bit of reading. The book, indeed, is full of 
humour from end to end,and there is a fund of anecdote through- 
out that would delight the heart of the professional story- 
teller. Most of these stories, no doubt, have been heard before ; 
but they are told with a delightful freshness entirely the author's 
own, and his article on‘ Plagiarism’ frees him from being stig- 
matised, in this respect, as a plagiarist ; for he in no way claims 
merit for the originality of the story, but rather for the way of 
telling it. As he justly quotes—* The man who plants cabbages 
imitates too.’ 
the whole book is ‘ The True Theory of the Preface.’ 


To the critic perhaps the most amusing article of 
It grati- 
fies and wounds his vanity alternately. that ‘the 
giant critic appals the trembling author with his thunderous 
Fee-fo-fum’ fills him with a sense of his own importance. To 
be told that ‘he is often represented ’ 
is soothing in this world of more kicks than halfpence! 
But then, when the author state that ‘the 
critic seldom goes beyond the preface for his opinion of 
that ‘he accepts the author at his own valuation, 


To read 


is not the ogre he 


goes on to 
the book’ 
and will hang him for a sheep were he to confess a lamb ’— 
he brings about the fall preparatory to which he had tickled 
the poor critic’s pride ; he robs him in the eyes of the public 
of his power of judgment and power of discrimination, and 
leaves it to be inferred that a criticism is ‘but a tale told by 
an idiot—full of sound and fury—signifying nothing!’ Were 
‘The True Theory of the Preface’ written as an attack upon 
the whole body of critics, the present representative of that 
body would feel justified in damning the book to the greatest 
extent in his power purely as a matter of self-defence. But it is 
not—it is merely a humorous article upon ‘the Preface,’ and 
he would be a sorry critic who could not appreciate such 
humour, even at his own expense. It is this humour, which 
runs through every article, which makes the book such light 
and pleasant reading, and, as its paper, printing, and general 
‘get up’ are everything that even the most fastidious could 
desire, it can be thoroughly recommended to the public. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Ficrion. 

A Russian Princess and a Russtan Ghost Story. By Tracy 
Turnerelli. Hansom Cab Publishing Company. 

Digger Dick's Darling. By Mrs. A. Blitz. Ward, Lock and Co. 

Dorinda, By the Countess of Munster. Hurst and Blackett, 
Three vols. 

Doubts are Trattors. By F. Layland (Mrs. Francis Barratt). 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 
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Mistress Beatrice Cope; or Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s 
Daughter. By M. E. Le Clerc. Two vols. 

My First Offer. By Basil Blackett. Burnet and Co. 1s. 

Notre-Dame de Paris, By Victor Hugo. Translated by A. L, 


Alger. Sampson Low and Co. 32s. 
The Jewel Reputation. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. Spencer 
Blackett. Three vols. 


The Mystery of Mandeville Square. 
Bart. Ward, Lock and Co. 
The Prophets Mantle. By Fabian Bland. 
The Story of Helen Davenant. 
The Wetrd Mystery. 
Thoth: A Romance. 
Sons. 4s. 6d. 
Through England on a Side-saddle in the Time of William 
and Mary, being the Diary of Celia Fiennes. With an 
Introduction by the Hon. Mr. Griffiths. Field and Tuer. 
12s. 6d. 

Through the Long Night. 
Blackett. Three vols. 


Uncle Piper of Pipers Hall, By Tasma. Triibner and Co. 6s. 


By Sir Gilbert Campbell, 


H. J. Deane. 

By Violet Fane. Three vols. 

By Philip May. Lambert and Co. 
Second edition. W. Blackwood and 


3y Mrs. Lynn Linton. Hurst and 


VERSE. 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By Professor Aytoun. Cheap 
edition. W. Blackwood and Sons, Its. 
Milton's Minor Poems. With twelve copper-plates. Seeley 


and Co. 21s. 

Poems. By Coventry Patmore. 
Bell and Sons. 9s. 

The Angel in the House. By Coventry Patmore. 
tion. Bell and Sons.  §s. 

The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Copy- 
right edition. Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Lays of a Limb of the Law. By John Popplestone. New 
edition. Reeves and Turner, 2s. 6d. 

The Love Songs of Hetnrtch Heine. Englished by H. B. 

Trubner and Co. 


Third and complete edition. 


Sixth edi- 


Briggs. 


The Recluse. Wy William Wordsworth. New edition. Mac- 
millan and Co. 2s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 


B.C. 1887: A Ramble in British Columbia. 
W. J. Clutterbuck. 

Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
Virtue and Co. 2!s. 

Naples in 1888. By E. N. 
and Co. 6s. 


By J. A. Lees and 
Longmans, Green and Co. tos. 6d. 
By Colonel Sir C. W. Wilson. 


Rolfe and H. Ingleby. Triibner 


Seas and Skies in many Latitudes. By the Hon. Ralph Aber- 
cromby. Edward Stanford. 18s. 

Switzerland: Its Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. New 
edition. Virtue and Co. 15s. 

The Alps. By Prof. Umlauft. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 25s. 

To Siam and Malaya. By Mrs. Florence Caddy. Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 

BioGrarnuy. 

A Biography of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Beecher. Sampson Low and Co, 21s. 

Alexander Balfour: A Memoir. By the Rev. R. H. Lundie. 
Nisbet and Co. 

A Memoir of Henry Bradshaw. By G. W. Prothero. 
Paul, Trench and Co. 16s. 

Frederick, Crown Prince and Emperor. 
With an Introduction by the Empress Frederick. 
Stott. 6s. 

Letters ef David Hume to William Strahan. 
Hill. Clarendon Press. 

Life of W. B. Robertson, D.D. By the Rev. Dr. James Brown. 
Second edition. MacLehose and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Frith’s Further Reminiscences. By W. P. Frith, R.A. 
Second edition. Bentley and Son. 15s. 

The Life of Hiuen Tsiang. By the Shamans Hwui and Yen- 

A Preface by Samuel Beal. Trubner and Co. Ios. 


By W. C. and S. 


Kegan 


By Rennell Rodd. 
David 


By Dr. G. B. 


Tsungwi. 
Hisvrory. 

History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. i. 
By Ernest Law. Bell and Sons. 21s. 
History of South Africa. By G. M. Theal. 

schein and Co, 


In Stuart Times. 


Swan Sonnen- 
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History of the Waldenses in Italy. By E. Comba, D.D. True- 
love and Shirley. 7s. 6d. 

Kensington: Picturesque and Historical. 
Field and Tuer. 45s. 

Side-lights on the Stuarts. 
Low and Co, 18s. 

The American Commonwealth. 
millan and Co. 54s. 

The Great Historical Families of Scotland. 
New edition. Virtue and Co. 21s. 


By W. J. Loftie. 
By F. A. Inderwick. Sampson 
By James Bryce, M.P. Mac- 


By James Taylor. 


The Popes andthe Hohenstaufen. By Ugo Balzani. Long 
mans, Green and Co. 2s. 6d. 
Art. 


Contemporary German Art. By L. Pietsch; translated by 
N. D’Anvers. Bell and Sons. £8. 

Japan andits Art. By M. B. Huish. Fine Art Society. 7s. 6d. 

Portfolio Papers. By P. G. Hamerton, Seeley and Co. 53s. 

SCIENCE. 

A Short History of Natural Science. 
Edward Stanford. 8s. 6d. 

Our Rarer Birds. Being Studies in Ornithology and Oology- 
By Charles Dixon. Bentley and Son. 

The Universe. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. 
Blackie and Son. 7s. 6d. 

Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth’s Past History. By 
Major-General Drayson. Chapman and Hall. 


By A. B. Buckley. 


Ninth edition. 


THEOLOGY. 
Bible Truths and Church Errors. By Wm. Urwick. Fisher 
Unwin. 
Inspiration and Other Sermons, 
Blackwood and Sons. 
Jesus Christ, the Divine Man: His Life and Times. 
and Co. 2s. 6d. 

The Baptism of the Spirit and Other Sermons. 
New. Nisbet and Co. §s. 
The Gospel according to St. Paul. 

Nisbet and Co. 6s. 
The Hebrew Mother's Mourning. 


By A. W. Momerie. W. 
Nisbet 
By Charles 
By the Rev. Dr. Dykes. 
By Sigma. Burnet and Co, 
tEPRINTS. 


10s. 6d. 
Kegan Paul, Trench 


Essays of Flta. 

Sartor Resartus. 
and Co. 6s. 

The Compleat Angler. 
and Co. £5, 5s. 

The Philobiblion of Richard de Bury. Edited by E. C. Thomas. 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. _ Ios. 6d. 


By Charles Lamb. Dent and Co. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 


By Walton and Cotton. Sampson Low 


MISCELLANEA. 


Dust and Diamonds. Thomas Purnell. Ward and Downey. 
Everybody's Select Cyclopedia. Saxon and Co. 

Letters on Artillery. By Major Walford. Edward Stanford. 
Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm ; translated by J. S. 
Bell and Sons. £3, 3s. 

Translated by T. H. Warren. 


Stallybrass. 
The Republic of Plato. 
millan and Co. 
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MUSIC. 


The first of Messrs. Paterson’s Orchestral Concerts drew to- 
gether a tolerably large audience. The band, which includes a 
good many local players, cannot be fairly judged by their first 
appearance, the want of experience in co-operation being the 
cause of a good deal of uncertainty in their work. The balance 
of the component parts of the orchestra, however, is, on the 
whole, good, though the tendency is the usual one here, of 
lightness in the basses. The concert opened with the well- 
known ‘Oberon’ overture, one of the most brilliant and charm- 
ing achievements of Weber in this form. The introductory 
Adagio was rather shakily given, the horns, as often happens, 
being unsteady, and the first and second violins not together in 
the passage in thirds. Once the Allegro was reached things 
went much better, and in spite of one or two slips, the impetu- 
osity and rich pictorial effects of the work were satisfactorily 


realised. This was followed by Saint Saén’s symphonic poem 
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‘The Spinning Wheel of Omphale,’ a piece full of grace and 
delicacy of workmanship, but which, perhaps, as a conception 
of its subject, lacks dignity. It is curious that the Beethoven 
Symphonies in the sketch programme for the season should all 
be even numbers ; but though they are, speaking broadly, less 
important than the odd, these have on that very account the 
interest of being less often heard. No. 4, in B flat, is one of 
the brightest of the set, and was enjoyably, though not perfectly, 
rendered. The appearance of Miss MacIntyre as solo-vocalist 
was naturally looked forward to with interest, and to those who 
had only heard her, at a great disadvantage, in Michaela 
(Carmen), her singing on Tuesday must have been a 
pleasant relief. Her voice is a fine one, and_ has 
been well trained. In the lower register it often wants 
real musical quality, but with care and self-restraint this should 
come right. It was unfortunate that the air from ‘ Traviata’ 
had been so lately sung by Madame Albani; but in it, as in 
Dessauer’s very quaint and effective French song, Miss Mac- 
Intyre quite charmed the audience, and was in each case enthu- 
siastically recalled. Her encore songs were Edouard Lassen’s 
setting of Heine’s ‘Ich hatte einst ein schones Vaterland,’ and 
Sullivan’s ‘ My dearest Heart.’ The violinist was M. Marsick, 
who chose Wieniawski’s Concerto in D as his principal work. 
His tone is a trifle thin, but, apart from this, his playing was 
admirable, as regards both feeling and technique. The concert- 
book contained a deal of fine writing about all manner of 
things, from family history to pulpit-gowns, and had the price- 
less advantage of displaying in prominent places descriptions 
of ladies’ ulsters and dinner services, which make tolerable even 
the tedium of a symphony. It is fair to add that these were, by 
many of the audience, fully appreciated and taken advantage of, 
and that the curious investigator might also discover the words 
of the songs, and some remarks having a more or less subtle 
connection with the music. 

We trust that the practice of selling photographs of the per- 
formers, in the interval, is not going to become general in the 
concert-room. This is objectionable enough in itself, and if it 
is not checked now, who can say to what lengths it may go? 
In a year or two we may have enthusiasts bargaining for the 
conductor's cast-off boot-lace, or a public roup for a lock of the 
bass-drum’s hair. 

Miss MacIntyre is evidently something of a linguist. 
Beginning with Verdi’s Aria, in Italy, she passed through 
Germany and France, and finished off in England. Next time 
she visits us she may, we hope, cross to this side the border. 
From her singing of Lassen’s song, as well as from the fact that 
she is a Scotswoman, we feel sure that she could do much for 
our strangely neglected treasury of national song. 

The first of the Glasgow Orchestral Concerts took place in 
St. Andrew’s Hall on Thursday. The programme was practi- 
cally the same as that of the first of the Edinburgh series, Mr. 
Ivor M‘Kay being the vocalist. 

The Glasgow Monday Popular Concerts are giving great 
satisfaction to large and enthusiastic audiences. 

In Dundee music is not forgotten. Concerts are to be given 
next week by two local associations—the Scottish Musical 
Society and the Amateur Choral Union. The latter, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Carl Hamilton, will produce Cowen’s 
‘Ruth,’ 

The Aberdeen Artists’ Society organised a concert in the 
Art Gallery last Wednesday evening. The programme was a 
somewhat miscellancous one, to which M. Jemain’s organ 
pieces were, perhaps, the most interesting contributions. 


THEATRES. 


Had ‘ The Yeoman ofthe Guard’ been the first in the brilliant 
series of comic operas by Gilbert and Sullivan, it would pro- 
bably have been hailed with rapture by a delighted public. 
3ut not only does familiarity breed contempt, but similarity 
breeds dulness, and to those whose standard has been formed 
by the ‘Sorcerer, the ‘ Pirates,’ or even the ‘ Mikado, the 
*Merryman and his Maid’ must seem somewhat dull. There 
is little or no spectacular effect- one scene, and that a sombre 
one, for both acts, is disappointing ; there is never a crowded 
stage ; there is a lack of incident, an absence of gaiety, and a 
want of ‘go,’ which, all combined, will prevent this work 
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attaining a high place in the popular judgment. It is not even 
funny. Mr. Gilbert, of course, has writ down some jests, but 
they are not of the kind that lasts. None of them will be 
quoted in after-ages as typical of Victorian wit; few will be 
remembered next year. Not intentionally, it may be, but cer- 
tainly in fact, both author and composer owe what success this 
opera has had, or is likely to have, to their previous reputa- 
tions. The plot is absurd, but it is not absurd enough; and 
as the incongruities on which the humour is made to depend 
are precisely of the kind one has learned to look for, they fall 
rather flat. 

The music contains little to redeem the libretto. Though 
there are bright and pleasant numbers, they almost invariably 
recall something in one or other of the former operas. Elsie’s 
‘Though Tear and long-drawn Sigh’ is pretty, but we might 
almost be listening to Patience’s ‘I cannot tell what this Love 
may be.’ The Ballad given to Fairfax is choicely written, as 
might be expected, and sings well; while the chorus at the 
beginning of the second act, and the Gavotte quartett, are 
among the most effective pieces in the opera. All these, how- 
ever, appeal to the memory, as well as to the ear. Perhaps 
the only number that escapes this undesirable sugygestiveness 
is ‘I have a Song to Sing.’ This duet gains an effect by very 
simple, and even common-place, means, and has already become 
popular ; but neither one swallow nor one song ever assured the 
success of a summer or an opera. 

The production of the opera at the Edinburgh Lyceum is ex- 
cellent, and in some parts is better even than the original setting 
at the Savoy. There is no George Grossmith, but Mr. George 
Thorne is an excellent representative of the private buffoon, 
who, his ‘jibes and jokes notwithstanding, is the saddest and 
sorriest dog in England.’ Mr. Hervé D’Egville, whose name 
is well known in his native town, sings well and looks his part ; 
and another, whose name is also associated with Edinburgh— 
Mr. David Fisher —is excellent as the //ead-Jarlor and Assistant- 
Tormentor. Miss Margaret Cockburn’s charming manner and 
pleasing acting enable her to make the most of her part, and of 
her voice; and the Phate, Miss Haidee Crofton, is well 
known in Edinburgh as a good and careful actress and a sweet 
singer. Miss Elsie Cameron takes Miss Rosina Brandrain’s 
part, and gives some life and energy to a rather tame and 
monotonous drama. Such little scenery as there is is good ; the 
orchestra and small chorus are usually in tune ; and what more 
can man ask for? 

To-night the curtain of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal rises 
for the first time on the grand pantomime of * Dick Whittington,’ 
which promises to be a great success. During the past 
the house has been closed for the final rehearsals, and these 
have been of a satisfactory nature. The management is in the 
happy position of being able to intimate that, for the opening 
performance, the whole of the seats have practically been taken. 

First in the field with pantomime in Scotland this year is the 
Glasgow Theatre Royal, where an immense assemblage 
gathered to witness ‘The Forty Thieves’ on Monday night. 
The plot is invented by Mrs. Howard, while the libretto is 
written, according to the book of the play, by ‘a gentleman 
learned in the mysteries of Oriental literature.’ Of the result 
of their joint labours they have every reason to be proud. The 
company selected has proved itself equal to the task entrusted 
toit. Miss Rose Ridgeway is a sprightly Gamen, and Miss 
Maud Dickeson a charming .Vorgfana. The parts assigned to 
Misses Emma Broughton, Kate Sherry, Ina Goldsmith, Violet 
Shaw, and Kate Mills are also admirably represented. In the 
Ali Laba of Mr. Joe Edmonds, and the Cogta Dada of Mr. 
ie acting. Mr. F. 


Arthur Forrest, there is some good burlesq r 
Eastman and the Two Mikes also acquit themselves creditably 


in their respective parts. The musical portion of the entertain- 
ment is remarkably good, and there are several excellent paro- 
dies on popular songs—notably ‘Queen of my Heart’ and 
‘Auld Hoose.’ Dancing is likewise a strong point, and the 
Sisters Pindar lead the ballet combinations in a graceful manner, 
M. Trewey gives an extremely clever ‘shadowgraph’ display. 
The scenery, for which Messrs. F. Dangertield, J. J. Keith, and 
T. Bogue are responsible, is magnificent, whether in the yor- 
geousness of Eastern scenes, or in the beauty of more homely 
ones. Altogether the production is of a high order, and well 
merited the ‘call’ given Messrs. Howard and Wyndham at the 


close of the initial performance. For the former did not over- 
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shoot the mark when he characterised the piece as ‘one of the 
marked successes in the pantomime history of the theatre.’ 
To-night, the Grand Theatre, Glasgow, follows suit with ‘ The 
Babes in the Wood’—usually a good card to play. During the 
last three nights of the week, the well-known rst L.R.V. 
Amateur Dramatic Society gives ‘The Shaughran’ in the 
Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, under Mr. G. W. Baynham’s direc- 
tion. 

In Her Majesty's Theatre, Aberdeen, Mr. Henry Dundas’s 
company is playing ‘Mr. Barnes of New York,’ with that 
gentleman in the title-réle, and Miss Phyllis Manners as 
Marina. The drama will be transferred in the beginning of 
the week to Her Majesty’s Theatre, Dundee, which is at present 
closed. 

Cooke’s Circus in Edinburgh, Hengler’s in Glasgow, and 
others elsewhere, offer special attractions for the Christmas 
season. 





PICTURES. 


Kilmarnock, like Aberdeen, is having a Fine Art Exhibition ; 
but, when that has been said, the ground of comparison ends 
For it would be difficult to imagine two collections having less 
in common than those in the Granite City and in the industrial 
capital of Ayrshire. The Northern exhibition is characterised 
by artistic feeling, alike in selection and in display, while the 
Western one is a heterogeneous mass of mediocre work. The 
Kilmarnock Galleries form a portion of that composite building 
which comprises the Cheese Fair, the Town Hall, and several 
other public apartments. On the walls there have been crowded 
as many as 867 pictures in oil and water colours, extending 
throughout from floor to ceiling. The Royal Scottish Academi- 
cians could scarcely have sent poorer examples than those by 
which they are represented. Perhaps the only works of this 
class worth mentioning for their merit are ‘ Mermaids,’ by Otto 
Leyde, who has given a bright sea-effect with unwonted vigour, 
and‘ The Stank Glen,’ by John Smart, who has presented a more 
pleasant rendering of Highland scenery than usually comes 
from his brush. The Associates quite eclipse their elder brethren 
in the quality of the work they show. G. W. Johnstone has a 
couple of landscapes, in which the feeling of atmosphere is ade- 
quately expressed. Of the poetic work of Martin Hardie there 
is a like number of good examples. A. S. Mackay and J. M. 
Mackay are well represented, as they ought to be, since Kilmar- 
nock is their native town. A. M. Fraser, J. Hamilton, R. G- 
Hutchison, J. Kinnear, R. Macgregor, and J. Nesbitt have also 
a fair representation. Glasgow occupies a foremost place, 
which is exactly what was to be expected, as the young school 
in that city naturally dominates the whole of the west-country. 
J. Lavery, the Sa/on medallist, whose ‘ Tennis Players’ is caus- 
ing some excitement in Aberdeen, is represented by a pair of 
pictures which scarcely do him justice. Landscapes of an 
attractive nature are exhibited by A. K. Brown, Wellwood 
Rattray, Joseph Henderson, J. D. Taylor, and James Paterson. 
Cottage interiors by Tom M‘Ewan as usual attract much atten- 
tion by their sympathetic treatment. Duncan Mackellor’s 
‘ Toreador’ is a strong figure, as is A. Mann’s portrait of a girl. 
The best of the animal pictures are ‘Two Friends, by George 
Pirie, and ‘Unsold,’ by Tom Hunt. Sir W. H. Houldsworth, 
Bart., M.P., Coodham, has lent several exquisite works. The 
water-colours are better than the oils in the sale department. 
Some interesting photographs are displayed by a local amateur 
society. In addition to this, there is a pleasing display of 
ladies’ work. 

The reply of the Royal Scottish Academy to its Associates’ 
memorial, mentioned in these columns last week, states that 
the body is at present engaged in consideration of the steps 
required to be taken in order to form a new charter, and 
also of the alterations necessary to be made in the terms of the 
present one, which it is desirable to embody in it. It is further 
intimated that the suggestions made by the memorialists will 
receive the fullest and most careful consideration. 

To-day there 1s an important picture sale in Mr. Dowell’s 
Rooms, Edinburgh, where there will be brought to the hammer 
about a hundred oil-paintings and water-colours by John 
MacWhirter, A.R.A., W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., and Pollok S. 
Nisbet. 
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The ‘ Creswick Prize’ of £30 for landscape work at Burlington 
House School, London, has been won by J. H. F. Bacon, the 
subject this year being ‘A Village Green.’ 





ARCH ZOLOGY. 


The first monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland was held in the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, this week, 
with Sir Arthur Mitchell, the Vice-President, in the chair. On 
‘The Barony of Mouswald and its Barons : a page of Border His- 
tory,’ an interesting paper was read by Mr. John J. Reid, B.A, 
F.S.A. Scot. The history of the barony in the hands of the 
Carruthers and Douglases having been carefully traced, a 
description was given of some of the relics of the occupancy 
of these two families. By Mr. J. R. Findlay a brief notice was 
submitted of a marriage ring, which he presented to the Museum, 
bearing the name of the bridegroom—a peculiarity less common 
in Scotland than on the Continent. It is a pinchbeck ring, and 
has round the outside, inlaid in mze//o, the inscription—‘ Neil 
Paton, married, June 14th, 1769... The Chairman communicated 
a notice of the discovery by him of an undescribed sculptured 
stone recently taken out of the foundations of the old church of 
Inverallan, in Strathspey. It is 34 feet in length by 21 inches 
in breadth, and bears two of the peculiar and unexplained 
symbols commonly found on stones from very early Christian 
sites in north-eastern Scotland. The present is the fifth symbol 
stone in this district which he has brought under notice. 
Colonel W. Ross King of Tertowie exhibited and described a 
bronze javelin head found in 1858 in the moss of Lochlundie, 
Aberdeenshire, at a depth of 6 feet under the surface. It is 44 
inches in length, and very peculiar in form, there being no 
specimen exactly similar to it either in the British Museum or 
in the Scottish Museum. By Mr. Joseph Bain some notices 
of St. Margaret’s Chapel in the Castle of Edinburgh were given, 
supplementary to those by Sir Daniel Wilson. The notices, 
which had been discovered by Mr. Bain in the Record Office, 
London, carries back the name of St. Margaret’s Chapel a good 
many years further than those quoted by Sir Daniel Wilson. 
Dr. Christison, the Secretary, described a very finely-made and 
large-sized arrow-head of flint, and another of smaller size, both 
from Inverness-shire, sent for exhibition by Mr. Alex. Ross, an 
architect in ‘the capital of the Highlands.’ A large and varied 
assortment of specimens both of prehistoric and historic times, 
acquired for the Museum by the Purchase Committee during 
the recess, was also shown. 





SCIENCE. 

Fish-rearing has lately received much attention in Scotland, 
where it gives indications of becoming popular, even outside 
scientific circles. The Secretary of the Howietoun Fishery, Mr. 
Guy, has just issued his annual circular, which contains many 
interesting facts. Despite the cold season, the rearing has been 
exceptionally successful, fully 150,000 * yearlings’ and 25,000 
‘two-year-olds’ being ready for delivery. Salmon hatched from 
Forth ova and fed on clems (fectem) have made fair progress. 
Smolts and grilse bred from these fish are growing more rapidly 
than their parents. It is hoped the experiments here will show 
that, though the first generation of artificially land-locked salmon 
generally dwarfed, yet the progeny may attain the size of 
Loch Leven trout, viz., from 6 to 1o lbs. weight. Details are 
supplied as to the American land-locked salmon and the rain- 
bow trout in the Fishery, and also as to the crosses between 
salmon and trout. 

Birds formed the subject of discussion at a meeting of the 
Zoological Society of Glasgow held this week, with the Rev. 
Edward Walters, the President, in the chair. The President 
exhibited a specimen of the common guillemot (Uria /acry- 
mans), showing a curious variation of the winter plumage, and 
pointed out some anatomical peculiarities whieh he noticed in 
it. A collection of rare foreign birds was shown by Mr. Ross, 
and a number of very interesting remarks made in regard to it. 
Mr. More submitted a tine black specimen of the common bull- 
finch, and a hybrid between the goldtinch and bullfinch, and 
Mr. Mackenzie several specimens of Dretssena folymorpha from 
the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

Mr. J. D. Hay Stewart, Edinburgh, writes :—‘ While a friend 
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and myself were walking on the banks of Tweed near Peebles, 
we were much surprised to find a brown butterfly rise from the 
branch of a spruce fir close to us. Although there had been a 
sharp frost during the night, and the ground was still white 
with rime where the sun did not strike, the insect was quite 
lively, and did not appear to suffer from the cold. Can any of 
your readers inform me if it is common in Scotland to see 
butterflies in the open air so late in the season ?’ 

The Glasgow Natural History Society has held a meeting, 
under the Presidency of Sir James Bain, at which Professor 
Bayley Balfour, Edinburgh, delivered a lecture on ‘Some plant 
parasites.’ 

In the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, at Edinburgh, with 
Mr. Francis B. Imlach in the chair, Mr. C. A. Stevenson read a 
paper on a new form of refractor for dioptric lighthouse appa- 
ratus, and Dr. Sang another on a new arrangement of the four- 
lens achromatic eye-piece for the telescope. 

The proceedings at the Edinburgh Botanical Society this 
week were of an interesting character. Dr. Craig, the presi- 
dent, who occupied the chair, congratulated the organisation 
upon the success of its efforts to preserve the Royal Botanic 
Gardens to the public. The Curator of the Museum of Science 
and Art, Mr. Galletly, contributed observations on the wood of 
certain resin-producing trees. Speaking particularly of Lignum 
vit@ and tulip-wood, he pointed out the extraordinary wear-resist- 
ing qualities of the former, and the great tendency to lose colour 
of the latter. Professor Bayley Balfour presented notes by Dr. 
J. E. T. Aitchison on the source of Badsha or royal salap. The 
professor recalled Charles Lamb’s references to ‘saloop’ soup, 
but added that he was unable to trace its ingredients. Mr. P. 
Sewell made a preliminary statement as to observations 
during the voyage of the ‘ Labrador.’ The vessel did not reach 
the Yenesei, where he had hoped to botanise ; but he had oppor- 
tunity of observing and collecting plants on the desolate tundra 
regions to the extreme north of the Urals. He mentioned that 
he had discovered plants not previously known to belong to the 
district, and added that he would present a detailed report to 
a future meeting. Dr. Cleghorn submitted a table, which he 
had prepared, of a series of coloured drawings of Indian plants 
by a native artist belonging to the Society. The Curator of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Mr. Lindsay, made a statement, 
which showed that the storms of wind and rain last month had 
been more hurtful to vegetation than any seasonable amount 
of frost would have been. Owing to the abnormal mildness, 
early spring flower bulbous plants were already far advanced in 
growth. At the close of the month summer roses were in 
flower in conjunction with Christmas roses and primroses. The 
berries of the holly were abundant and well coloured. 
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ROYAL 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 15, will be Produced and 
Performed each Evening until further notice, the 
‘ROYAL’ 

GRAND PANTOMIME 
‘DICK WHITTINGTON,’ 

Under the Direction of Mr. Frank Emery. 


FIRST MORNING PERFORMANCE, Saturday, December 22. 
MESSRS. PATERSON & SONS’ 
Se BSCRIPTION ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


1888. SECOND SEASON. 1889. 
Conductor—Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 





SECOND CONCERT 
MONDAY NEXT, Decemser 17th, at 8.15. 
alist—MADAME NORDICA. 
Solo Flute—MONS. A. FRANSELLA. 


* Tickets for above CONCERT are now on Sale. Prices—CeNTRE SEATS, 
™, 6d.; Front GALLERY, 7s. 6d.; ReservED SEATS, 4s. 6d.; UNRESERVED 
SEATS, 2s. 6d.; UNvEeR GALLERY, 2s. 


PATERSON & SONS, 
MUSICSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 
27 GEORGE STREET. 
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M 
4 And her Charming Companions, 


MISS IRENE WHITE, 
MISS VIOLET WHITE, 
MISS INEZ BASANTA, 
in an entirely Novel Musical Entertainment. 

QUEEN STREET HALL, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 19th, 20th, and 21st December. 
TICKETS—1s., 2s., and 3s, 

PATERSON & SONS, MusicsELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 27 GEORGE STREET. 


FEXHIBr PION OF DECOR: \T IV E HANDIW ORK 
AND 
LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD FURNITURE, 
OLD BRASS WORK, CARVINGS, 
TAPESTRIES, EMBROIDERIES, Xe. 

ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES, 
MOUND, EDINBURGH. 
y FROM 10 A.M. TO 5 p.m., ADMISSION—ts. 
UFROM 7 p.M. TO 10 p.M., ADMISSION—6d. 


The CASKETS containing ADDRESSES presented to the MOST 
NOBLE the MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G., in the 
CORN EXCHANGE, EDINBURGH, on 29th November 
1888, have been lent to this Exhibition by His Lordship. 


M E MORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 

TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory: incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor .V. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any ae ’k after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary. J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.’—T. Tate, M.A. 


OPEN DAILY 


Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


pies Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


sFAROLA 


ys Mv BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
— FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 








CURATIVE MAGNE TISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, & 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manu /facturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
To ProvipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 


STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Mr Sutre is it 1 posse ion of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 ‘A DERICK 
STREET, E DINBURGH). 


Lorp CHarLes Lennox KERR writes: 
Scottish Club, London, sth May 1888. 
Having fou nd y ur Magnetic Appliance to have been of service to Rheumatic 
pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference. 
CHARLES LENNOX KERR. 


Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


THE Rev. Wo. Reep, Vicar of Wandsworth, writes :— 

Wandsworth Vicarage, | lon, 6th October 1888. 

The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most useful during the 
last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and return it to him 
as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt without delay. 

For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of T« timonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith 45-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applic a 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 


EpinBurGH, will be promptly attended to. 
CONSULTATIONS Personatty or by Letrer, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o0 A.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 


Dec 
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ee UNIVERSITY UNION BALL. 


Patroness—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE 
(MARCHIONESS OF LORNE). 


LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch, President. 
The Dowager-Duchess of Roxburghe. 
The Duchess of Roxburghe. 

The Marchioness of Huntly. 

The Marchioness of Lothian. 

The Marchioness of Tweeddale. 

The Countess of Home. 

The Countess of Galloway. 

The Countess of Rosebery. 

The Countess of Strathmore. 

The Countess of Wemyss. 

The Lady Octavia Shaw-Stewart. 

The Lady Susan Grant-Suttie. 

The Lady Lilian Wemyss. 

The Lady Balfour of Burleigh. 

The Lady Colville of Culross. 

The Lady Lamington. 

The Lady Melgund. 

The Lady Napier and Ettrick. 

The Hon. I ady Campbell of Blythsw« od. 
The Hon. Mrs. Balfour. 

The Hon. Mrs. Blair. 

The Hon. Mrs. Hope, Belmont. 

Lady Gibson-Craig, Riccarton. 

Lady Paton, 33 George Square. 

Lady Sandford, London. 

Lady Thomson, Glasgow. 

Lady Turner, 6 Eton Terrace. 

Mrs. Adam, 34 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Adam, Gillsland Road. 

Mrs. Annandale, 34 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Armstrong, 7 Walker Street. 

Miss Balfour of Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
Mrs. Leslie Balfour, 31 Abercromby Place. 
Mrs. Bayley Balfour, Inverleith House. 
Mrs. George Berry, 23 Rutland Street. 
Mrs. Black, Redwood, Spylaw Road. 
Mrs. Boyd, 11 Abercromby Place. 


Mrs. Baldwin Brown, 3 Grosvenor Street. 


Mrs. Crum Brown, 8 Belgrave Crescent. 
Mrs. Brown, 32 Moray Place. 
Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 


M: 


6 Charlotte Square. 


lers, 6 St. Ge 


( 
Mrs. ¢ rge’s Place, London. 
Miss ¢ ison, 40 Moray Place. 
Mrs. Clouston, Tipperlinn House. 
Mrs. Cotterill, 23 Walker Street. 
Mrs. Cox, 34 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Halliday Croom, 25 Charlotte Square. 
Miss Stormonth Darling, 10 Great Stuart Street. 


Mrs. Duncan, 37 Palmerston Place. 

Mrs. Ralph Dundas, 28 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Dunlop, 13 Great Stuart Street. 
Mrs. Findlay, 3 Rothe ay Terrace. 

Mrs. Campbell Fraser, 20 Chester Street. 
Mrs. Fraser, 13 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Gloag, 6 Heriot Row. 

Mrs. Berry Hart, 29 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Hodgson, Bonaly Tower, Colinton. 

Mrs. Graves-Irwin, 15 Atholl Crescent. 

Mrs. Allan Jamieson, 26 Rutland Street. 

Mrs. Kelland, Clarendon Crescent. 

Mrs. Laurie, Nairne Lodge, Duddingston. 

Miss Lothian, 54 Queen Street. 

Mrs. M‘Bride, 16 Chester Street. 

Mrs. Macdonell, 1 Drumsheugh Place. 

Mrs. Mac lagat , § Coates Crescent.? 

Mrs. P. H. Maclaren, 1 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. E. D. Malcolm, 21 Chester Street. 

Mrs. Mansfield, 8 Chester Street. 

Mrs. Masson, 58 Great King Street. 

Mrs. A. Graham Murray, 7 Rothesay Terrace. 
Mrs. Napier, 11 Heriot Row. 

Mrs. Shield Nicholson, Newbattle Terrace. 
Mrs. Normand, 15 Learmonth Terrace. 

Mrs. Patten, 16 Lynedoch Place. 

Miss Peddie, 15 Rutland Street. 

Mrs. J. P. B. Robertson, 19 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Argyll Robertson, 18 Charlotte Square. 


Mrs. Sceales, 14 Drummond Place. 






Mrs. Sellar, 15 Buckingham Terrace. 

Mrs. Skinner, 35 George Square. 

Miss Flora C. Stevenson, 13 Randolph Crescent. 

Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. 

Mrs. Story, The College, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Tait, 38 George Square. 

Mrs. Taylor, 6 Greenhill Place. 

Mrs. Comrie Thomson, 30 Moray Place. 

Miss Guthrie Wright, 4 Bruntsfield Terrace. 
Honorary Secretary.—Mrs. CHARLES CATHCART, 8 Randoiph Crescent. 
Honorary Treasurer.—W. A. Woon, Esq., C.A., 28 Frederick Street. 


The Ball will be held in the Music Hall and Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday, 


January 16th, at 10 o'clock. Tickets (€1, 11s. 6d.) can only be obtained through a 
Member of the Ladies’ Committee. 
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A SPECIALTY. 


Outfits for Inp1a, Cuina, AFRICA, etc., complete for 
£20 £30 £45 


Every Article of High Class Quality and of exceptional value. 


GULLAND & KENNEDY 
(ARCHIBALD KENNEDY), 
Clothiers, Shirt Makers, and Outfitters, 
55 NORTH HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, MANUFACTURERS 

of HAMMERLEsS and Hammer Guns, with Latest Improvements, Highest 

Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and ROOK RIFLES. 

Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammunition, and Apparatus 
of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





C H A M r A G N E 
J. LEMOINE, 


VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—54s. per Dozen Bottles. 
VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As SUPPLIED TO 
H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 

H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anp To 
H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 
60s. per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 
Sole Agent for Scotland: 


JAMES LYLE, 2 NIcorson STREET, EDINBURGH. 


S GE © & A & s QO &, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 

67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Waccons, LorRIES, AND VANS FOR Hire. 





The Scots OBSERVER delivered in Edinburgh, or supplied by Post. 








A ERTISING AGENCY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS of every description inserted at the Publishers’ 
Charges in the EpINBURGH, LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PROVINCIAL 
Newspapers and Periodicals; also in all COLONIAL and FOREIGN 
Publications. Special Keduced Rates quoted for those extending®ver a 
period. INTENDING ADVERTISERS are invited to apply for 
ESTIMATES, which will be furnished for any number of insertions in 





one or any number of Newspapers. ‘ 
N EWSPAPER AGENCY. : 
1 J 
The EpinpurGcu, GLascow, Lonpon, &c., Morning and Evéning 


Newspapers, and all other Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Pul®ations, 

delivered early and with regularity throughout EDINBURGH and 

SuBURBS, or supplied direct by Post to Subscribers in the Country at 
the Publishers’ Prices. ty 

> a ¥ . é 

KEITH & CO, 

ADVERTISING AND NEWSPAPER AGENTS, ‘| 

s a aa 

65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH» 


6 ncé6 ° 


Telegraphic Address— Keith Edinburgh.’ Telephonic No.— 2 


FRED FLETT 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
4 Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 


facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, 
MORNING SUITS, 
TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS, 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


Now ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 


A TALE OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


‘This story is as impressive, with elements of a much milder kind, as ‘‘She” or 
** King Solomon's Mines.” '—Scotsman. 

‘A book which shows that Mr. Rider Haggard has powers of which even he him- 
self is perhaps scarcely conscious.’— United Service Gazette. 


“So far as success can be secured for a novel by an easy and picturesque style, 
bya ong 4 sense of humour and human foibles, by an imagination impatient of its 
bondage, by a sense of dramatic fitness, and a courageous preference for startling 
incident, ‘ Colonel Quaritch’ will be successful. The closing act of excitement 
worthily differenti ates the book from a hundred others. "— Times. 


COMPLETION OF T. HILL GREEN’S WORKS. 
WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, Whyte’s Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited 
by R. L. NETTLEsuHiP, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 
Vol. III.—Mitsce_Lanies. With Memoir, Index to the Three 
Volumes, and Portrait. 8vo, 21s. 
*.* Vols. I and II. price 16s. each. 


PEN and INK: Papers on Subjects of More or Less 
Importance. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


* A few copies of this book have been printed on Large Paper. 
Price through all Booksellers. 
‘These Papers are always entertaining, fresh, and suggestive.’—Scotsman. 

MASKS or FACES? A Study in the Psychology of 
Acting. By WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

‘The book is thoroughly interesting from the first page to the last to the general, 
not less than to the theatrical, reader. —Wanchester Examiner. 

PHYSICAL REALISM; being an Analytical Philosophy 
from the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data of 
Sense. By THomas Case, M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor C.C.C. 
Oxford. svo, I5s. 

‘A powerful a test against the psychological idealism of Descartes, Locke, and 
Hume, and a « bution towards the restoration of mental, by a return to natural, 
philosophy. a srs 1an. 

FORCE and ENERGY, a Theory of Dynamics. By Grant 
ALLEN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘Written with extreme lucidity. . . . We can safely assure our readers that, 
whatever view they may take, they will find Mr. Allen's book pleasant and profitable 
reading. —ZEngineer. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLIS, and an Account of his 
Conduct-Teaching. By Ernet E. Evtis. With Portrait. 8vo, 6s. 

PETIT THEATRE des ENFANTS. Twelve Tiny French 
Plays for Children. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Fep. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

LEAVES of LIFE. By E. Nesuir, Author of ‘ Lays and Legends.’ 


Crown 8vo, §s. 


‘We fir id here the grace of expression and mastery of metre which characterise 
all E. Nesbit S poems Throughot *‘ Leaves of Life” we hear an appeal to all 
that is best within us.’—Z ritish Weekl ly. 





. nteresting . . - and of cons 


variety of both theme and, tyme. ... “*2ne 
Ballad f Sple idid Silence” w 


€ a fine piece f. r publi readir ~ Vonci mn formi st. 
GRASS of PARMASSUS A Volume of Selected Verses. 
By ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 
‘Graceful, finished, charming.’—S+¢. /avres's Gazette. 
ITABLE PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
The BESOM ‘MAKER, and other Country Folk Songs. 
Collected and Illustrated by HEywoop SuMNFR. With Music. 
4to, 2s. 6d. 


| This is s »mething more than one yt ae pose or books of the year, for 
it has a Special value asa pee tion « f national s ngs Fe if any, of the tunes have 
previously 1 in print, and that all are genuine spe cimens of the En glish folk- 





song is quite « conte in. —Guardian. 


AN IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By Karnarine Lee 


(Mrs. HENRY JENNER). 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


sian © : : a 

This novel is not only the work of a keen and not seldom satirical observer, and 
of one who takes large and varied views of life. but of a finished artist. . . . Belongs 
to fiction of an exceptionally high order.’—CGdoée. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE ENGLISH RESTORATION AND LOUIS XIV. 


From the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By 
OsMUND AIRY, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. With 
3 Maps. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. M. CretGHton, M.A. Three New Volumes. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. py J. Bass Mut- 
LINGER, M.A., Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 

THE POPES AND THE HOHENSTAUFEN. py Uco 


BALZANI. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & co. 





MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 


138 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PILGRIMAGE. An Expository Study 


of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ as a Book of Character. 


Second Series: Helpers. False Pilgrims. Enemies. 
By the Rev. J. A. KERR BAIN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘No one, we fancy, who knows and loves ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress” but will know 
it better and love it better and love it {more after reading this excellent book.’— 
Scots Observer 

Recently published, uniform with above. 
First Series: True Pilgrims. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Yours is by far the best book I know on ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” and I will have no diffi- 
culty now in replying to the many inquiries that are put to me, as to the best book I 
know on the subject..—Rev. Dr. Wuyte of Edinburgh. 


‘ As admirable in execution as in conception, and it is a distinct and much needed 


contribution to Bunyan literature.'—Rev. Joun Brown, D.D., of Bedford. 


‘Unquestionably these two volumes taken together display, as has never been done 
before, the wealth of Bunyan’s allegory as a gallery of characters. Mr. Bain’'s ex- 
position of these characters is able and exhaustive.'—Scotsman. 


THE PERSONAL AND PRE-MILLENNIAL COMING OF OUR 
LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Report of Conven- 
tion held at Edinburgh 8th to 12th October 1888. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, Is. 6d. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW and FREE CHURCH COL- 
LEGE QUARTERLY. Novemier. 1s. nett. 
CONTENTS :— 
SOME RECENT Books ON ECCLESIASTES. By the Rev. Professor 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 


THE VISIONS OF PAUL. By the Rev. Archibald Henderson, M.A. 


CREED REVISION IN THE FREE CHURCH. By A. Taylor Innes, Esq., 


Advocate. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


138 PRINCES STREET. 





THE. ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 


WitH AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF DRAMATIC WRITING 
IN SCOTLAND. 
By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 
‘Mr. Dibdin’'s book is certainly by far the best history in existence of any provincial 
theatre. —Padl Mall Gazette 


‘Mr. Tibdin's abundant anecdotes make clear the whole history of our dramatic 


literati se Glasgow lleraid,. 

‘One of the most interesting works in connection with the subject that has 
appeared for many years.'—Daily Telegraph 

“A model of patience and industry, and will be most valuable as a trustworthy 
book of reference.'—London Morning Post. 

* The story of Ed irgh theatricals could scarcely have been better told than in 
the five ht un dred pages of this handsome volume.’— 7he Stage. 

‘The book has genuine value.'— 7he A thenaum. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 SouTH ST. DAvID STREET, 


And all Booksellers. 





C HRISTMAS SPECIALTIES. 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BAN NOCKS. 
OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


(, UINEA “HRISTHRAS BO = 
Contains an Excellent Assortment of 
SHORTBREAD, BUN, CAKES, Ere. 
ROBERT A, PATON, Baker, PASTRYCOOK, 
& CONFECTIONER, 


33 GEORGE STREET, anv 33 ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. 


They are 


either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


1889. 


MONG the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 


Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <c//us/rated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN Murpocnu, Rosert Litt ve, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzxologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 
pects and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WiLttam JOoLty, 
H.M.1., etc. ete. élustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. 


Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J//ustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and /d/usrations of 
CONSTABLE, DAvip ScoTT, KEV. JOHN TiioMson, Rak- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 
Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LocKHART, R.S.A., SAM BouGH, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. //lustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. //lustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, ete. 

Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 
Articles. J//lustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
Jerrrey, Macvey Napier, WiLson, Hocc, De Quincey, 
etc. etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, wth fortratts, of ANDREW 
Masson, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. ete. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 


Lilustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 
FouLis, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and 
Scottish Prinung-houses. 


Illustrated with 


LANG, Professor 


other famous 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 
Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and _ handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 
Miss JANE E. Harrison. illustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 

The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With /llustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 

Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 

By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

Series of Papers upon Living English 

Novelists. [Vth Portra:ts. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. JVith fortraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY James, Georce W. CaBLe, W. D. HoweL.ts, 


T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 
A First Night at the Lyceum. By Wittiam 
Lilustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 


ARCHER. 
With Illustrative 


A 


A 


MURDOCH. 
Practical Hints on Etching. 
Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 


A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 
Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. Toustot, 
DOSTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Otp 


WAGNERIAN, 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 


Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 


With Portraits. 
Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 
Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. 


trated with Original Sketches. 


Illus- 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WAGNERIAN,’ RoBerT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gibd of 
Gushetneuk), WitLiamM AxcuHer, H. Becyse Battpon, W. A. Bakretr, Professor JOHN SruART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN Brown, EpWARD CARPENTER, Emit CLauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CoRKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK KLLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDEs (Author of Lvery Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. Leann, T. CARLAW Marrin (Author of Zrss¢), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNESt RADFORD, Mrs. MARY RekD, 


CARL REINECKE, ERNEST Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY Roperts, JOHN M 


ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 


ADELINE SERGKANT (Authoress of /acodi’s Wife, etc. e'c.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. .WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R. A. M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHKELER, GLEESON Wuire (Editor of Sallades and Nondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the fo lowing, among other artists: —W. S. BLAcK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GEorGE HENRY, JOHN LAvery, Roserr Lirrie, A. D. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BuRN Murvocn, JAMES PATERSON, A. RocHe, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G. SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, HEYWoop SUMNER, E. A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 


French, and Dutch painters, 
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This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 


FrysPure a 
Concentrated Cocoa 


e 





REFRESHING—-NOURISHING— STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


a valuable food for invalids and Children. 
s= TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 





BOsPUR—BEEF FORCE. 
BOsPUR—THE GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. 


OSPUR—THE Most NOURISHING HoT DRINK 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOSPUR—SeErvED HoT AT ALL THE BEST 
LUNCHEON ROOMS. 


BosPuR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT 
Is., 2s., and §s. 6d. each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


W. WALLACE AULD & CO., EDINBURGH. 








"TABLE CUTLERY. 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 


AMES GRAY & SON offer every advantage which can possibly 
be obtained to Purchasers of TABLE CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATED 
SILVER SPOONS and Forks. The quality of their Stock cannot be 
surpa-sed, the Best Patterns only are kept in Stock, and the goods are 
sold at the smallest possible profit. 
Price Lists ON APPLICATION. 


Dessert Knives, Ivory Handles, from 12s. 6d. to 35s. per dozen. 





DESSEKT SPOONS and ForRKS, »» 17s. 6d. to 35s. me 
TABLE Knives, Ivory Handles, », 18s. 6d. to 48s. - 
TaBLe Spoons and Forks, +» 22s. 6d. to 48s. - 


Discount for Ready- Money. 


AMES GRAY & SON, IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 









CRANSTON & ELLIOTS 


Special Price List for the Season. 
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Made from the BEST WOOLS, Seamless or Woven in one entire 
piece—facts guaranteeing excellent wear. 
High-Class Designs. 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON 
& ELLIOT, the Sole Makers. 


Rich, soft Colourings ; 
These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
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CRANSTON & ELLIOT Caution the Public against IMITATIONS of their ‘KORASS’ 
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CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in Corner of Carpet 
is Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
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/ AY The following sizes are now in Stock, and special sizes to suit particular rooms can 
RCS be had ina few days. Jatterns sent Post Free on application. 
oA ies, - 
é | SIZES IN STOCK. ; 
> Se. PRICE. PRICE |B 
z S35 7 ft. Gin. by6 ft. . . £016 9 | 12 ft.—— by 9 ft. £119 6/8 © 
-. -5) 9,,— - . § 6 0/12,,——by10,,6in.. 25 6 
. 5 3/9 by 6 12 by in, . 2 8 z 
{ = 85 9.,—by7,,6in, 1 4 6 I2,,— by i2,, . 212 6 E* 
s% $39) 9>— ye, 19 6|\3,,6inbyi2,, . . 218 6 E: 
ces (222 | 0, Gin byd,, 114 6/15 ,, —— by 12,, .36 6 gs 
‘s i2¢ | FZ 
4% | = | 
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THIRTY-FIVE DIFFERENT DESICNS TO SELECT FROM. 


| 





47, 47a, 48, 


49, 91, 538 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forms 


